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Peat.aie  of  Issae  -  Clf'RaS  jPJJIT. 
CEO?  PROSPECTS 

A  redaction  of  23  million  bu^Tnols  in  ths  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  is  rfeported  in  a.  telegram  to  tdo  "Jnited  States  Departviient  of 
Agricaltcre  iroin  tlie  Dorciiiion"  Bureaj.  of  3tatisticc«    Frcdoction  Is  'no',7 
.placed  at  272  million  'cashels  compared  irribh  the  Septemher  ?lO  estimate  of 
292  million  haohGls  and         million  oashels,  tne  final  estimate  for  1923* 
A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  Canadian  vrheat  crop  appears  on  page  51S 
of  this  issaee 

The  Prench  oarley  crop  is, estimated  at  ahoat  U5,929,OOQ  oashels  com- 
pared '.7ith  ^5,02^,000  last  year.    Cats-  prodaction  is  estimated  at  ^55, 761,000 
•oashels  against  33S,9'-*-''^»OQO  '^i^shels  reported' for  I923. 

Revised  estimates  of  Bulgarian  crops  are  "belovr  preliminary  forecasts. 
'Vheat  production  is  reported  as  2S,329sCOO  oashels  compared  ^rith  3^^.223,000 
oashels  in  1323«    Hye  prodaction  is  nlaced  at      409)000  hashels  against  _ 
6,262,000  last  year,    The  barley  crop  is  7,9246,000  bushels  against'  11,0^3,000 
bushels  in  1S?3*    The  estimate  f'orr  the  oats  crop  io  7,372,000  bashels.com- 
^  pared  v^ith  9,1^^3,000  I  ;shels  l£-st  year. 

Some  damage  is  reported  to  crops  in  Australia  by  general  hea-'/y 
rains  vith  vXxio.  and  hail^    Dry  breather  in  Argor.tina  is  reported  in  all 
sections  during  the  v/eek  ending  November  10.    The  condition  of  the  -nheat 
crop  in  Chile  is  unfavorable,  the  crop  having  been  considerably  damaged  by 
drought  particularly  in  the  iiorthern  and  central  s'^ctions*     The  acreage  of 
viieat  in  Chile  is  reported  as  1,400,-000  acres  compared  T/ith  l,379tOOO  acres 
last  year, 

VIICTSR  g^SDINQS 

Conditions  in  Russia  are  Vc.riable,     Seedings  are  reported  .to  be 
satisfactory  to  a,verage  in  some  districts-,    In  the  j.o"er  Volga  and.  South- 
east conditions  are  under  avei-age.     Crops  in  Kirghisia  are  backf/ardi  Seed- 
ings  in  northern  amd.  central  Italy  are  almost  completed  and  germation  is 
good.    Recent  rains  in  Scuther-o  Italy  have  ii-nproved  conditions  for  seeding. 
Conditions  of  rlnter  seedings  in  Germany  as  of  ivovemoer  1  rrere  slightly 
belou  average  for  vfheet,  spelt,  rye  md  barley. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS. 

'Conditions  are  favorable  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Winter 
seedings  in  Belgiiim  are  fair  to  favorarde 

The  total  flaxseed  production  for  all  countries  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  for  which  reports  are  availahle  amounts  to  65,605,000  "bushels, 
an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent  over  the  production  in  the  same  countries 
last  year.     Nearly  all  of  the  increase  is  a  result  of  the  large  crop  in 
the  United  States,  v/hich  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  last  year. 
According  to  the  estimate  issu.ed  Novemher  10,  v/e  will  have  30,652,000 
"bushels  as  compared  v^ith  17,429,000  last  year.     India,  the  other  important 
flaxseed  producing  country,  which  last  year  raised  21,320,000  "bushels,  suf- 
fered a  decrease  in  production  this  year  of  a"bout  13  per  cent.     Canada  has 
just  lowered  her  estimate  of  flaxseed  production  to  9,751,000  bushels  from 
10,846,000  b\ishels.     It  is  still  above  last  year's  final  estimate  however 
by  about  37  per  cent.     Detailed  statistics  of  production  will  be  found  on 
page  515  of  this  issue. 

Reports  on  the  1924-25  Argentine  flax  crop  indicate  that  in  spite 
of  the  increased  acreage  the  harvest  will  probably  not  be  larger  than  last 
yea.r . 

SUGAR 

Weather  conditions  in  Europe  during  September  and  October  have  been 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  sucrose  content  in  beets.     Tests  made 
in  Czechoslovakia  September  29,  1^4  showed  a  sucrose  content  of  17.23  per 
cent  as  compared  with  16.70  per  cent  on  Septem.ber  15  and  18.44  per  cent  on 
October  1,  1923.     In  Belgium  the  latest  tests  shov/ed  the  percentage  of 
sucrose  to  be  15.60  as  against  15.26  on  September  25  and  15.56  in  1923. 
West  Poland  reports  a  sucrose  content  of  16.48^  on  September  20  as  compared 
with  le.Olfo  August  23  and  18.38^  in  1923. 

Reports  of  four  sugar  manufacturers  associations  on  production  to- 
gether with  acreage  and  condition  reports  indicate  a  possible  increase  of 
the  European  beet  sugar  production  this  year  of  1,500,000  to  2,200,000  short 
tons  over  last  year.     Total  production  of  beet  sugar  last  year  is  estimated 
at  5,423,000  short  tons.     See  page  514  for  a  more  detailed  sta.tement. 

CQ'l'TOIT 

C-innings  of  American  cotton  up  to  November  1  this  year  amounted  to 
9,695,000  running  bales,  as  compared  with  7,556,000  bales  up  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 

Receipts  of  Egj'ptian  cotton  at  Alexandria  from  August  1  to  November 
12  amount  to  638,569  bales  of  478  pounds  as  compared  to  543,794  bales  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  according  to  the  Comjuercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle.    Shipments  during  the  seme  period  amoianted  to  397,580  bales  this  year 
as  compared  to  368,140  bales  a  year  ago. 
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CHOP  PROSPECTS 

The  cotton  prodaction  of  Lov/er  California,  as  reported  to  the  United 
States  Crop  Reporting  Board,  is  62,000  hales  or  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent 
from  the  SS,000  hales  prodaced  last  year,    'This  estii^iate  v;ith  that  of  150,000 
"bales  previoasly  reported  for  the  Lagana.  district  in  consular  reports  r.oald 
bring  the  total  Mexican  crop  to  212,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  5^ 
per  cent  over  last  year.    ITie  cotton  acreage  for  ne::t  year  in  the  Lagana 
district  is  e::pected  to  be  small  becaase  of  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  raoantains 
from  rhich  mast  cone  the  scoply  of  -".'ater  for  irrigation,     some  estimates 
place  the  probable  area  as  lov;  as  half  to  a  i-oarth  of  this  year's  acreage* 

In  the  ■'-•estern  area  of  the  United  provinces  of  India  excessive  rains 
op  to  the  first  of  IJovember  redaced  the  yields  of  the  early  picking.  These 
provinces  prodace  only  a  small  pctrt  of  the  Indian  crop, 

IIUT3 

Reports  from  the  I.iediterre.nean  indicate  an  impending  shortage  of 
filberts  this  ceasone    Although  '"eather  conditions  have  been  ideal  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  fungoid  pests  in  Italy,  both  the  quantity 
and  the  Qaality  are  inferior  to  the  crops  of  late  ycaxs.    Sicily  eirpects  a. 
prodaction  of  only  50,000  bags  this  year.    The  filbert  crop  of  southuest 
France,  vhich  is  just  being  harvested,  is  reported  to  be  good  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  and  heavy  shipments  are  e:cpected. 

The  American  Consul  at  Constantinople  reports  that  Turkish  produc- 
tion of  shelled  filberts  7/ill  be  about  100,000  ba^'s  for  I92U  agfiinst  250,000 
bags  produced  in  1323.    Emigration  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  and  their 
replacement  by  Itohaamedans  ine:rperienced  in  nut  gathering  resulted  in  con- 
siderable destruction  in  gathering  the  I923  crop,  thus  shortening  the  yield 
for  132k, 

The  almond  crop  in  the  Marseilles  district  of  France  promises  to  be 
exceptionally  gooa  this  year,    A  probable  crop  20  per  cent  above  the  full 
normal  is  reported, 

Romania  has  a  very  promising  -jalnut  crop  this  year. 

FRUITS 

Estimates  of  the  raisin  production  in  Smyrna  indicate  a  large  in- 
crease over  the  I923  crop.    Stocks  this  year  are  estimated  to  be  some  10,000 
tons  belov;  those  of  last  year-, 

The  Malaga,  raisin  crop  is  estimated  a.t  13:200  short  tons  compared 
v/ith  9>700  short  tons  in  1923,  according  to  a  consular  report,  Malaga, 
during  the  last  three  years  ha.s  produced  52.2  ■'j  oi  the  total  Spanish  produc- 
tion of  the  grapes  used  for  r.^isins. 

A  ta.ble  on  the  production  of  raisins  and  currents  in  specified 
countries  is  given  on  page  5^3  of  this  issue. 
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Oranges  in  Lor  den 

California  oranges  vexe  repcr~.ed  at  the  end  of  Oc.to'oeT  as  holding 
ap  T7ell  in  compstition  on  the  London  market  '.Tith  supplies  from  f^oaoh  jifrica, 
Aastralia.,  Jamaica^  Palestine,  and  Spaino    British  trade  notes  &peo.k  of 
some  gro\7th  in  popalerity  of  Srrrpire  oranges^     The  derr..-.jad  is  descrited  as 
fair,  l)at  vrill  improve  r:  th-  the  approach  of  the  holiday  sea.^ono 

Grax)  eirc.it  Pop  alar  in  London  _  . 

Increasing  popo.lar  interest  in  grapefruit  among  Londoners  is  caasing 
more  rapid  ao&oi'ption  of  sappliies  from  ail  soarces=  Trade  notes  of  October 
31  mention  supplies  present  fro.m  South  iLfrica,  Jamaica,  and  plorida., 

Italian  Citrate  Trade  Palling 

The  American  Gonsal  at- Palermo  rexDorts  almost  no  shipments  of  citrate 
of  lime  to  the  United  States  for  January  to  Janej  192^0     -he  tariff  of  7 
cents  per  pound  renders  cmp-rof it.ahle  competition  T;ith  citrate  from  California 
and  the  ?,fest  Indies » 

Isle  of  Pines  Grapefruit  in  Ifeu  York 

Increasing  quantities  of  grapefruit  have  been  reaching  'Sev  York  from 
the  Isle  of  Pines,        I,.,  and  have  "been  selling  readily,  33s  "'-'^^'^  boxes  ar- 
rived at  FeTf  York  during  Acigust  192^,  against  16,73^  bo;ces  during  the,  same 
m.onth  of  1923* 

■  German  Market  Outlook  Setter 

'The  Afsierican  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Berlin  reports  that  the 
outlook  is  good  for  sales  of  ilmerican  grains,  fats,  oils,  ^nd•  pork  prod  acts* 
Hog  prices  on  German  domestic  products  and  the  recent  removal  ox  restrictions 
on  transactions  in  foreign  currencies  have  stimulated  interest  in  overseas 
po.rchasesB 

Increased  VJalnccG  Jmoorts 


Eiports  of  French  ^valnats  tj  the  'jnited  states  are  increasing.  From 
January  to  J-iy,  192^^.   the  fig^.r^  -7a?  Jl-,'/',"3  cticrt  tons  against  5,32S  for  all 
of  1923,  T7ith  the  peak  of  the  192^  season  just  beginningo    See  Page  513. 
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iTOELD  LIVESTOCK  i/iziio?  AHD  '.ajol  :T5r::s. 

Hie  most  significant  featare  of  the  recent  cattle  estimate  for  Derimark 
is  the  large  increase  in  yoang  heifers*    Vsbiie  the  total  noirJDer  of  milk  govs 
and  heifers  increased  only  2  per  cent, from  l^j'j^^.OOQ  to  l,'i6Q.000  voting 
heifers  increased  9S,0C0  or  2-!-  percent v    This  is  c}.ea\-ly  an  ir.dicacion  of  the 
intention  of  Danish  fa.rmar3  to  farther  e::pand  the  dairy  indastry« 

All  classes  of  livestock  in  Lithuania,  in  I92U  shov;  decreases  in  com- 
parison — ith  1923,  accordiiAg  to  the  la-test  estiraa.te.    Cattle  njmhered 
1,252,000  (1,255,000  in  1925^:  ST;ine,  1,56U,000  (1,697,000  in  1923);  sheep 
and  goats  1,399,000  (l,Ul3,000  in  1923)  and  horses  2+32,000  (505,500  in  I923), 

Slaughter iogs  at  the  3^  most  important  livestock  markets  in  Geraany 
daring  September  1924  rero  as  foilov/s-j  figures  for  Septern'oer  1923  i^  parenthe; 
cattle,  63,305  (32,526);  calves  S3, 672,  (30, 552) sheep  B5,73i  (!^0,53G);  hogs 
22U,6^U  (53,633) »    T^e  increo.se  in  slaagiiterings  of  s'll  classes  of  animals 
is  striking  "because  of  the  alinormally  lov  slaughter  last  year^ 

The  sale  of  frozen  m.eat  in  Prance  increased  from  39,000  short  tons 
in  1922  to  72,000  in  I923  and  for  this  year  has  already  exceeded  110,000  tons 
according  to  pv  statement  made  to  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  "by  dele- 
gates of  the  Central  Committee  on  Refrigerated  Meat  and  Prodaceo     The  disap- 
pearance of  the  prejudice  of  the  French  consuming  pu'Dlic  against  frozen  meat 
is  encouraging  to  meat  e:cporting  countries. 

Meat  coTJ sumption  in  the  city  of  Malaga,  Spain  a.verages  only  about  2.lU 
ounces  per  capits,  per  day  or  approximately  one  fourth  the  average  ccnsamption 
of  meat  in  the  United  States,    'The  average  consumption  in  other  cities  in  the 
same  part  of  Spain  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  in  Malaga  according  to 
Consul  Austin  C.  Brady  stationed  in  that  city^ 

Receipts  of  sheep  at  the  Eomebush  Fat  Stock  Market,  Sydney,  Nevr  South 
Wales,  one  of  the  repre;ientati ve  markets  of  Austra.lia,  amoanted  to  1,510,000 
head  daring  thj  f:"r3o  liino  months  of  192-r  as  compared  v.ith  2,152,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1923    a.  decrease  of  3O  per  cent.    This  decreavse  probably 
caused  by  the  high  prices  obtaining  for  7.-ooi  and  shov/s  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  sheep  ovTiers  to  keep  their  sheep.     Total  receipts  for  1923  amounted  to 
3,013, S7S.  "  .        ■  " 

The  Argentine  v-ool  ilip.  this  year  is  erpected,  by  the  trade,  to  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  from  10  :o  20  per-  cmv-     Iiast  yea.r's  clip  v/as  estiraa.ted 
at  3'-^l» 713^. 000  po-und3,    Sxjportr,  of  g-i.-a'-;?  ■'--,■^1  irom  .ij'gentina  daring  the 
period  January  to  August  31,  1924  am'.'.!.r  i:ed  to  2'X.  :)9'4,000  pcmds  compared 
?,'ith  2^3;  031, 000  pounds  for  the  samb  period  of  lS23'ar:d  290,159,000  for  the 
calendar  year  1923* 

Exports  of  -rool  from  Chile  for  the  period  January  1,   to  July  3I,  192'4 
ei^nounted  to  iG,  230,000  poxids  compared  --ith  26,678,000  pounds  for  the  same 
period  last  year» 
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SUIMASIES  OF  CABLES  AM)  mADim  AP.TICI^iS  JIT  THE  ISSHS 

Butter  Again  Lower  in  London,  oteady  in  I\few  York 

The  London  "butter  market  on  HoveLiTjer  13  was  reported  slov/  with  prices 
lower  on  practically  all  butters.  In  ITew  York  the  tendency  was  slightly  up- 
ward to  41  l/2  cents  for  92-score  "butter.  Tlie  Copenhagen  official  quotation 
on  the  same  date  v/as  slightly  lower  at  42.8  cents  per  pound.  Danish  "butter 
in  London  was  lower  hy  a"bout  1/4  of  a  cent.  Colonial  and  other  "butters  fell 
off  to  a  greater  extent,     Deta-iled  prices-  are  given  on  page  544, 

German  Pork  tdarket  Again  Lower 

Prices  of  "both  hogs  and  lard  were  again  lov/er  on  German  markets  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  Novemher  12,  according  to  a  ca"ble  from  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  in'Serlin.     Lard  is  now  about  $2.00  below  the  high  point  reached 
during  the  third  week  in  October,  while  hogs  are  down  by  an  equal  amount. 
Receipts  at  14  important  markets  during  the  week  reached  the  highest  point 
in  several  months.     Detailed  figures  are  given  on  page  544. 

Cabled  prices  of  American  apples  are  given  on  page  545. 


High  transportation  costs  result  in  the  division  of  the  Canadian 
market  betxveen  American  and  Sicilian  lemons.     Anerican  lemons  sell  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  western  part  of  Canada,  while  Sicilian  lemons  have  an  advan- 
tage over  American  in  eastern  markets,  such  as  Iv'ontreal  and  Quebec. 

Commercial  production  of  oranges  is  increasing  substantially  in  South 
Africa,  Palestine,  and  A-ustralia.     Production  in  Spain  and  Italy  does  not 
appear  to  be  changing  ma.terially.     South  Africa  and  Palestine  appear  to  have 
more  promise  for  offering  coriipetition  to  American  oranges  in  European  mar- 
kets than  any  others  of  the  newer  areas. 

Grapefruit  production  seems  capable  of  considerable  further  extension 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  Africa.    V/est  Indian  grapefruit  enters  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  vi/ell  as  European  markets,  early  in  the  season, 
and  is  not  keenly  competitive  with  Anerican  fruit. 

Italy  is  the  only  important  foreign  producer  of  lemons  and  production 
there  is  declining,  because  it  has  been  unremunerative  for  a  nunber  of  years. 

Prospects  are  not  bright  for  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican oranges  sold  abroad,  but  European  markets  are  paying  more  attention  to 
quality  fruit  than  in  the  past.     Opportunities  for  increasing  our  exports  of 
grapefruit  appea.r  to  be  quite  promising. 

The  improvement  in  European  economic  conditions  is  affecting  material- 
ly the  demand  for  citrus  fruit. 
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GEAINS;  EXPORTS  mOU  THE  UlIIIED  STA.TES,  JULY  l-N0\rF,iVBE3  15,  1923-1924,  Al© 
PORK:      EXPORTS  mOU  THE  milTED  STATES,  JA^3TmY  l-EOmSER  8,  1924. 


Commodity 


July  1- 
Nov.  17. 

19?.  3 


July  i- 
Nov.  15, 

19?4 


Week  endinig; 


Oct.  25, 

1924 


ITov.  1, 

1924 


Nov.  8, 

1924 


Nov.  15, 

1924 


Grains  j 

:     1 , 000 

1 ,000 

:    1 , 000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

■    "Rt]  qVi  p  "1  o 

•    Pti  qVi  B  1  q 

TSiishels 

;  Bushels 

;  Bushels 

;  Bushels 

Wheat 

'^27 

110  555 

a/  11.248 

a/     5  370 

a/  9.132 

.a/  6.100 

»"h/  7PF; 

U /         ^  J  ' 

h/  201 

U  /          O  J  fc-*  w  X 

Rye   

:~  8,314 

27,531 

1,400 

796 

:  729 

488 

147 

X^  f 

86 

70 

:  41] 

C\r>  t  o 

oox 

636 

w 

247 

Barley   

7,042 

15. 117 

2,306 

390 

2,693 

1.106 

Jan.  1- 

Nov.  8 

Pork: 

1924 

1,000 

1,000  '  . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds  ; 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Hams  &  shoulders , inc. 

Wiltshire  sides .... 

279,296. 

3,436 

2,686 

2,799 

Bacon,  including 
Cumherland  sides  . . 

297,839 

5,221, 

8,114 

5,191 

837 , 744 

13,766. 

13,728. 

9,390: 

25,833: 

961: 

667: 

328 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  Bureau 
aj  Including  wheat  flour  via  Pacific  ports, 
t/  July  1-Sept.  30,  not  reported  v/eekly  from 


of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Atlantic  Coast  ports. 


PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS  AND  CURIANTS  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES  - 
1922,  1923,  1924. 


Country 

Varieties  included 

'  1922 

;  1923 

1924 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

: Muscats,  Sultanas, 

U.S.  (California) 

: Thompsons,  and  Feher 

a/  200,000 

:  Zago  s . 

237,000 

237,000 

Turkey   

: Sultanas. 

20,200 

44.500 

44,000 

:Raisins. 

h/  21.612 

h/  18,395 

: Sultanas,  Currants 

21,300 

28, 700. 

28,000 

: Currants. 

135,500: 

108,600 

151,200 

a/  Estimate,  of  Raisin  Groxvers'  A.ssociation.     The  official  estimate  of  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  yet  "been  received, 
"b/  Converted  from  production  of  grapes  for  raisins  on  the  "basis  of  100 
Its.  of  grapes  =  32.5  pounds  of  raisins  (30  to  35  lbs.) 
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OUTLOOK  TO  THS  1924-25  SUO-.ffi  CP.O.?. 

While  no  official  estimates  are  yet  availalale  as  to  the  prohahle 
world  sTogar  production  for  the  coming  season,  reports  from  the  Sugar  Asso- 
ciations of  several  countries  indicate  tha.t  the  total  production  v/ill  shov/ 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  1923-24  crop.     Tiae  greatest  increase  will 
"be  in  European  beet  sugar,  but  as  the  beet  sugar  season  has  just  begun,  no  " 
very  definite  estimate  of  probable  production  of  sugar  can  be  made.  Judg- 
ing from  production  figures  already  received,  and  the  increased  acreage  as 
well  as  the  general  condition  of  the  sugarbeet ' crop  in  other  countries,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  decrease  in  sucrose  content,  the  European 
beet  sugar  crsp  may  be  from  1,500,000  to  2,200,000  short  tons  larger  than 
last  year  when  the  total  production,  according  to  latest  reports  received, 
amounted  to  5,423,000  short  tons. 

The  cane  sugar  crop  will  probably  also  show  an  increase  although  not 
to  so  great  an  extent.     For  the  Cuban  crop  all  reports  indicate  a  production 
surpassing  that  of  last  year.     No  estimates  have  been  published  "by  the  Cuban 
Sugar  companies,  but  Y\fillett  and  Gray  have  ma.de  an  estimate  of  4,800,000 
short  tons  as  compared  with  4,554,639  short  tons  last  year.     Istimates  which 
have  been  received  for  the  cane  sugar  crops  no^^  being  harvested  in  Argentina, 
Java,  IViauritius  and  Australia  show  an  increase  of  200,000  short  tons  over  • 
last  year.     Reports  from  other  cane  sugar  producing  coiantries ,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  favorable.'  The  total  cane  sugar  production  for  the  1923-24 
season  amounted  to  15,504,000  short  tons  according  to  latest  reports  re- 
ceived.    Stocks  at  the  present  time  appear  to  be  below  normal,  so  the  in- 
creased production  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  unduly  increased  supply. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  1924-25  season  have  been  received. 
The  figures  for  the  cane  sugar  production  may  be  considered  as  fairly  re- 
liable as  in  these  countries  the  bulk  of  the  crops  has  already  been  harvested. 
The  figures  for  beet  sugar  can  only  be  taken  as  estimates  subject-to  revisions, 
as  the  season  has  barely  begun.     A  few  of  the  factories  begin  grinding  in 
September  but  most  of  them  do  not  work  at  full  capacity  until  in  October. 
The  estimates  quoted  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  are  made  by  the  Sugar  Manufacturer's  Associations  in  each  country. 


Countries 

:  Proi 

iuction  (raw  sugar) 

1922-23 

:  1923-24 

:  i^orecast 
:  1924-25  ■ 

Beet  Sugar - 

United  States  a/   .  , 

Czechoslovakia   

Po  land  

•Short  toils 

:      711,000  ■ 
1,603; S 53 

8ii;:'.2;'i 

53.527 

: Short  ^  tons 

927,000 
:  1,264,219 
1,103,456 
44,790: 
4;-?,  605 

Short  tons 

1 , 000 , 000 
1,642,000 
1,357,000 
99,000 
a/     511,  O^'O 

Total  5  countries   

Per  cent  of  total  beet  sugar  crop..  . 
Total  world  beet  sugar  production.. 

3,510,527  : 

61.2 
5,732, 0i3  : 

3 ,  796 , 270 
58 . 7  : 
6,472,658: 

4, 609,000 

1 
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Countrie  s 

:             Production  (rav.'  suf.s.'^) 

1922-2?. 

:  1923-24 

lorecast 
.  1924-25 

Cane  sugar  - 

:  Short  tons 

4,033,483: 
238,603 
:  1.992,786 
254,840 
341,359 

Short  tons 

"b/  4,538,853 
232,473 
1,976,072 
222,169 
315,682 

Short  tons 

cJ  4,800,000 
270,000 
2,073.000 
261,000 
392,000 

Per  cent  of  total  cane  sugar  croiD 
Total  world  cane  sugar  production 

6,911,071 
47.0 
14,710,850 

7.335,249 
47.3 
15,503,964: 

7,796,000 

a/  Refined  sugar  in  terms  of  raw. 
b/  H.  A.  Himely's  estimate,  Havana,  Cuha. 
cJ  vYillet  and  Gray. 


The  Vfeekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  published  world  sugar 
tahles  on  Octoher  30  and  Novemher  6  showing  the  estimated  production  by 
countries  for  the  1924-25  season.     The  total  production  of  cane  and  heet 
sugar  is  estimated  to  be  24,591,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  22,040,000 
short  tons  last  year  or  an  increase  of  2,551,000  short  tons.     The  beet 
sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  8,799,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  6,571,000 
short  tons  last  year  or  an  increase  of  2,228,000  short  tons.     The  estimate 
for  the  cane  sugar  crop  amounts  to  15,792,000  short  tons  as  compared  v/ith 
15,469,481  short  tons  last  year. 


FLAXSEED  PF.ODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTHERIT  HEMISPHEEE 


 Country  :  1923        :  1924        :  Decrease  :  Increase 

:  1,000  bu.    :  1,000  bu.    :  1 , 000  bu.  :  1 . 000  bu. 

United  States    :  17,429.0:  30,652.0:  :  13,223.0 

Canada    .  7,140.0:  9,751.0:  :  2,511.0 

Belgium    :  413.2:  423.6:  :  10.4 

Italy    :  401.6:  393.8:  7.8: 

Czechoslovakia    :  361.8:  420.5:  :  58.7 

Bulgaria    :  11.0:  5.2:  5.8: 

Poland    :  2,333.2:  2,738.4:  :  400.2 

Lithuania    :  1,056.3;  1,525.6:  :  459.3 

Latvia    :  642.1:  964.6:  :  322.5 

Algeria    :  11.0:  7.1:  3.9: 

India    :  21,320.0:  18,480.0:  2,840.0: 

Japan    :  218.0:  242.  9;  ;  24.  9 

Total  above  countries    :  51,342.2:  65,604.7:  :  14,262.5 
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CAHASM  WHEAT  ESTIMTE^UT  20  MILLION  BUSHELS.  i 

A  reduction  of  20  million  "bushQls  in  the  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  is  reported  in  a  telegram  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Production  is  now 
placed  at  272  million  "bushels  compared  with  292  million  "bushels  as  esti- 
mated September  10,  and  474  million  "bushels  the  final  estimate  for  1923. 

Allowing  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  production  for  unmerchanta"ble  grain 
and  5  per  cent  for  loss  in  cleaning,  there  should  "be.  available  for  distri- 
"bution  some  244  million  bushels  of  merchantable  grain  from  the.  current 
crop  compared'  v/ith  436  million  bushels  of  merchantable  grain  from  the  crop 
of  1923. 

Total  stocks  of  wheat  in  Canada  on  September  1,  1924  were  28  million 
t)ushels  compared  with  12  million  bushels  reported  on  September  1,  1923. 

The  net  amount  of  merchantable  grain  available  for  distribution  dur- 
ing the  current  season  is  therefore  about  273  million  bushels  compared  with 
448  million  bushels  for  la,st  year. 

Domestic  needs,  including  grain  milled,  feed  and  seed  requirements- 
and  carryover,  are  commonly  estimated  at  100  million  bushels.  Allowing 
this  amount  for  supplying  domestic  requirements,,  the  estimated  exportable 
surplus  from  the  current  crop  plus  the  carryover,  is  about  180  million  bu- 
shels.   Actual  exports  may  be  above  or  below  this  figure  according  to  the 
final  outturn  of  the  crop  and  conditions  of  the  market. 

Grading  of  grain  now  in  elevators  indicates  that  the  quality  of 
grain  is  belovi/  last  year.     Comparison  of  stocks  of  wheat  about  November  1, 
as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  of  Canada,  showsa  much  lower 
percentage  of  wheat  grading  No.  2  northern  spring  or  better  than  in  either 
1923  or  1922.     The  percentage  of  v/heat  grading.  No.  2  northern  spring  or 
better  this  year  is  about  40  per  cent  compared  with  60  per  cent  in  1923  and 
80  per  cent  in  1922. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  AIPICA. 

There  is  every  indication  of  an  increased  cotton  area  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  for  the  1924-25  season,  according  to  a  report  of  Consul 
Pinkerto-n  on  September  11.    Adverse  weather  conditions  caused  a  decreased 
yield  dxiring  the  season  just  closed.     The  P.hodesian  crop  is  reported  to  have 
been  satisfactory  and  an  increased  acreage  is  predicted  for  the  coming 
season. 

The  Parliamentary  decision  to  extent  the  Zululand  P^ilway  for  88 
miles  across  northern  Natal  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Natal.     It  is  expected  that  the  first  72  miles  of  the  line  will 
not  be  completed  before  November  1925. 
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WSEAT  CROFS  OF  Gidlt^m,  DISTRIBUTIOiJ,  1921-22    TO  1 92^-25. 


.  : 

Item.          ^  : 

1921-22. 

:  1922-23, 

'  1923-2U. 

:  192U-25. 

■  • 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushel s ■ 

Bushels 

Bushel  s 

:  Bushels 

300, S5o 

:    3-99, 736  . 

^7^,199 

271,622 

12,03^ 

9.799 

19,395 

:  a 

13»^1 

2S3,S2U 

3S9,'9S7  ; 

252,0^1 

9,026- 

11,99^ 

18,96s 

,  a 

13,581 

279,79s 

377.993 

■'43-5,S36 

Carryover  September  1  .  /  

■    7. 856 

16,013  . 

11.750 

28, 35s 

'      ■  U17 

U23 

(Uoo) 

227,902 

39i4,U23 

'UUs  ,009 

273  .218 

Sequirement  s:                               ..  :. 

39,2Uo 

Uo.ooo  . 

.  37,000  . 

Ul,000  ; 

c  (76,^98) 

(80,000) 

Remainder  for  export  and  carryover,: 

211,661  . 

313,^23  : 

■371.511-^ 

h  (193,000) 

Exports,  September  1  to  August  31 .  . : 

19^,003  . 

279,^93  • 

3^3.153  ' 

h  (180,000)^ 

■  16,013.  : 

11,750  .: 

28,358 

(13  .000) 

1,6^5  : 

22,180 

Compiled  or  confuted  from  statistics  published  "by  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  Canada  Yearbook, 


a.  Estimated  at  5  P^r  cent  of  gross  production.    This  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  usual  allowance  made  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  recent 

.  .  years  but  has  been  used  because  of  reports  received  indicating  that  the  quality 
of  the  crop  this -year  is  low, 

b.  Rough  preliminary  estimate, 

C.  Disappearance  for  food  and  seed  estimated  on  basis  of  difference  betvreen  total 
available  supply  and  exports  plus  carryover, 

"  -  GlMll  GRiiPEJEUIT  EJffORTS  INGREixSIi^G 

Exports  of  Cuban  grapefruit  to  the  United  States  during  August,  192^, 
amounted  to  3,108,220  pounds  against  1,338,928  pounds  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  according  to  a  report  from  Co ul ton  Daily  Kurst,  American  Consul  General 
at  Havana. 

G-rapefruit  from  Caribbean  areas  must  a.rrive  on  the  Nen  York  market  ahead 
of  the  Florida  product  if  the  producers  are  to  secure  prices  great  enough  to 
show  a  profit.    This  season  gromng  conditions  in  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines 
was  marked  by  good  weather  which  stimulated  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  in  time 
to  enjoy  an  open  market.    There  was  no  lack  of  buyers,  all  supplies  moving 
readily  at  $U,00  and  $5.00  per  crate. 
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..    .     INCEEASIIICt  EXPCETS  05"-  PRSilCE.WALiroTS 

The  follo^ving  table,  submitted  "by  John  ¥:  Butler,  ^'.ssistant  Commer- 
cial Attache  at  Paris,  compares  the  pre-rv;ar  and.-Dost-^var  exports  of  unshelled 
v/alnuts  from  France: 


;  :  •  ■  :  :        January  - 

Destination        :  1913  :  1922  :        1923  :  July 

 :  :  .  :   :  -    .   :   .    .  .192^ 

:  Sliort  tons  :  Short  tons  ;     Short  tons.:       Short  tons 

G-reat  Britain  :  12^260  :  11,39^  :       ..iH.U'-lG     :.    .  3,520 

United  States  :  '.5v357  6,250  :■  .     .     9.326     :    .     ..  U,673 

Germany.  :  3,37^  -:    :■  .......:•   

&/vitzerland  :  1,^23  :  ......  :    ,     .  .:.  .   

Netherlands  :  G70  ,:  .....  :.  .  .  :  732 

Other  countries  :  1.690  :  2.680  :  :  1.321 

Total  ■  :  2^,97^  :  '  20,32^  :'    .      23,731     :  10,2^47 


ii  normal  French  v/alnut  crop  runs  to  some  •5.5.. 000  short  tons,    iiS  a  rule, 
about  half  the  crop  is  exported.     This  \7ould  indicate  that,  th.e  crops  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  belov?  normal-.     The  crop  for  192U  is  also  estimated  as 
being  belov/  normal,  v;ith  the  probability  that  exports  for  this  season  will  be 
about  equal  to  those  of  1922.     The  quality  this  year  is  said  to  be  good. 


Up  to  1923  Great  Britain  had  absorbed  most  of  the  French  exports, 
but  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  192^  shov^  the  United  States  to  be 
in  the  lead.     In  order  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  .-^i^merican  rrarket ,  the 
nuts  must  arrive  in  the  United  States  before  Thanksgiving.     They  can  then  take 
part  in  the  holiday  trade  of  that  season  and  also  in  the  Christmas  trade. 
French  shippers  are  giving  added  consideration  to  the  ma.rketing  of  only  the 
best  grade  nuts  in  America,  ^7here  competition  with  Californian  and  Manchurian 
nuts  must  be  met.    'Jormy  kernels  must  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent,. 

Shelled  nuts  bought  in  Great  Britain  are  said,  to  be  re-exported  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  United  States  and  Cans-da.     In  the  domestic  British  trade, 
French  nuts' must  compete  with, those  from  &pain ,  Italy,  Manchuria,  and  Turkey, 
Nuts  from  all  those  sources  are  said  to  possess  a  heavier  oil  content  and 
to  lack  the  fine  flavor  of  the  French  product,  ■ 

In  southeastern  France,  gathering  nuts  begins  about  September  I5  and 
continues  throughout  October.    Preparatory  to  shipping,  the  processes  of 
washing,  bleaching,  sorting,  and  sacking,  all  done  by  hand,  sometimes  delay 
arrivals  in  j.uTierica  to  the  extent  of  missing  a  large  part  of  the  most 
favorable  market. 
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Attempts  are  iDcing  made  to  introduce  suitalole  rrachiner'^  to  perform 
some  of  these  fujictions,  which  would  make  possible  the  m.arketing  of  nuts  in 
the  United  States  v.^ithin  three  weeks  of  gathering.    A  recent  meeting  of 
the  Nut  Congress  (Congres  de  la  LToix)  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
stimulation  of  sales  in  the  United  States.     Isolation  of  the  manj^  small 
units  in  the  French  walnut  industry  has  so  far  worked  to  the  advanta.ge  of 
the  American  grower.^    \7here  cooperation  is  not  a  gene:ral  practice,  sCiall 
growers  are  slow  to  mal<:e  extensive  capital  investments  which  mdght  speed 
up  marketing  processes. 


BIG  HOPS  CEOP  IN  ElIGMD., 


The  total  production  of  hops  in  England  for  the  present  season 
amounts  to  ^9.3^0,000  pounds  according  to  the  preliminary  statement  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  October  18,  192U.  Tliis 
is  an  increase  of  2U,  192,000  pounds  over  last  year  v/hen  the  crop  harvested 
amounted  to  25,6^8,000  pounds.    However,  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  was 
left  unpicked  last  year  because  of  the  regulations  of  the  Hop  Controller. 
Hops  this  year  gave  by  far  the  heaviest  yield  per  acre  on  record  in  England, 
amounting  to  1,925  poujids  as  compared  with  a  yield  of  1,023  loounds  per 
acre  in  1923.    This  is  the  largest  crop  harvested  since  I91U  v/hen  the  total 
production  amounted  to  56,784,000  pounds.    The  ^^Igl  area  under  hops  at 
that  time  was  10,000  acres  mxjre  than  the  present^'of  25,897  acres. 

The  I92I4  crop  will  be  the  last  one  under  government  control  as 
that  arrangement  will  terminate  August  1925.      It  was  established  as 
a  war  measure  in  I917  when  growers  vrere  ordered  by  the  Pood  Controller 
to  plow  up  half  their  acreage  of  hops  in  order  to  grow  food  crops. 
In  1920  it  Was  extended  for  a  further  period  of  five  years,    a  system 
of  control  was  established  under  which  all  hops  were  pooled  and  the 
controller  sold  the  hops  to  the  brewers  according  to  their  requirements. 
Foreign  hops  could  only  be  imported  by  licenses  issued  to  cover  defi- 
ciencies of  English  hops.    The  average  acreage  under  hops  in  the  years 
1909-1913  am.ounted  to  33,797  acres  which  was  cut  to  1d,9U6  acres  in 
1917.    The  present  acreage  of  25,897  acres  is  still  smiall  coiTipared  to 
prewar. 
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THE  a-a^DIAN  CITRUS  FHUIT  i.kEKST 

Since  Canada -is  already  our  leading  citrus  fruit  mf.rket  the  question 
of  interest  to  the  American  producer  and  shipper  is  v;hethur  Canadian  demand 
for  American  fruit  can  "be  increased  either  ac  the  expense  of  our  coinpetitors 
or  "by  increasing  consumption..    Only  the  "broad  aspects,  of  the  pro  blem  v/i^l 
presented  here  in  order  to  o"btain  a  general  perspective  of  the  entire  situation 

The  Canadian  market  furnishes  the  most  important  foreign  -outlet  for 
Amierican  exports  of  citrus  fruit.    Out  of  an  average  annna.1  exportation 
of  2,011,000  hoxes  of  orang'es,  20g»000  boxes  of  lemons.,  and  233  ,CCO  boxes 
of  grapefruit-  during  the  three- year  period  ended  J:une.  ;30 ,  I92U,.  Canada 
took  %.Z  per  cent  of  the  oranges,  81. 7.  per  cent  of  the  lemons  and  S2.2 
per  cent  of  the  grapefruit.  -  .   ■      ■  ■ 

The  "United  States,  however,  is  not  Canada's  only  source  of  supply, 
although  Canada  spent  for  i^merican  fruit  about  Sg.5  P®-  cent  of  her  total  ^ 
average  annual  expenditure  of  $2,199,000  during  the  three  years  above 
mentioned.    The  balance  of  $258,000  represents  the  value  of  the  competitive 
fruit  which  American  citrus  fruit  exporters  had  to  face  in  the  Canadian  market. 

The  highly  developed  industrial  section  of  southeastern  Canada 
furnishes  the  chief  market  for  American  oranges  and  grapefruit.  American 
lemons,  however,  are  sold  principally  in  the  markets  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
because  of  keen  Sicilian  competition  in  eastern  Canada.    Montreal,  Toronto,  a/'' 
Saskatoon  and  Regina  constitute  the  chief  citrus,  frui-t,  markets  of  the  Dominion. 
"Each  cf  these  markets  serves  as  a  distributing  center  for  surrounding  cities 
of  lesser  "inrportance". 

CO^IPETITION  liJ  THE  CAHADM  ivkRICET 

This  country  furnishes  about  9^  per  cent  of  Canada's  annual  imports 
of  grapefruit,  over  66  per  cent  of  the  lemons  and  over  9^  per  cent  of  the 
oranges.    Jamaica  and.  Cuba  fu.rnish  the  balance  of  the  grapefruit-  not  supplied 
by  the  United  States  and.  Sicily  the  balance  of  the  lem.ons."  ■ 


.•ORANGES 


1 


The  small  part  cf  tie  .orange .  trade  supplied  by  sources  other  than  the 
XTnited  States  is  accounted  fo3^by  Japain,  Jamaica,.  Spain pal  est  ine  and  Mexico, 
Japan  has  been  shipping  miandarin  oranges  to.  the  Canadian  market  annually  for 
many  years.    These  are  lUDre  of  a  novelty,  however,  and  come  in  usually  during 
the  mionth  of  December  for  the  Chr i stmas  . trade .     The  Canadian  import  statistics 
show. that  some  oranges  arc  imported  from  the  Uni^ted -iCingddm.     Imports  from  that 
country  of  course  consist  entirely  of^  transhipments,  principally  of  Spanish 
and  Palestine- oranges.    The  quantity  imp.orted  throug'h  the  United  Kingdomi  as 
far  as  can  be  judged-  from  the  import  value  probably  ranges  between  20,000 
and  25,000  boxes  annually.    Occasionally  Mexican  cranges  are  seen  on  the 
market,  but  owing  to  the  distance  and  trans-oortation  charges,  the  expense 
is  too  great  to  permit  successful  competition  with  American  oranges  on  a  ' 
large  scale. 

a/  Add  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Calgary,  London,  ■ 
Edmonton,  Moose  Jaw»  ~ 
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A  tabulation  of  the  avera<^e  monthly  irnt:;orts  of  citrus  fruit  into 
Canada  from  all  lo'reign  sources,  during  the  three  year  period  ended  June  30, 
I92U,  shov/s  that  orange  irtr^orts  from  the  United  States  are  heaviest  from 
March  through  July  and  again  during  the  month  of  Leccuioer.     Japanese  oranges, 
as  previously  indicated,  are  on  the  market  chiefly  during  December,  The 
few  Spanish  and  other  foreign  oranges  inporfed  into  Canada  come  on  the 
market  in  largest  quantity  from  Novem.ber  to  February  inclusive. 

The  United  States  figures  as  the  source  of  supply  for  about  9'+  P^-i^  cent 
of  Canada's  average  annual  imports  of  grapefruit.    Out  of  an  average  annual 
importation  of  17,900,000  pounds,  during  the  three  year  Toeriod  ended 
June  30,  132k,  imports  from  the  United  States  averaged  l'6, 733,000  poujids 
annually.    The  only  other  sources  of  supply  are  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  Imports 
from  Jamaica  averaged  700,000  pounds  annually  and  those  from  Cuba  3^0,000 
pounds.    I'Thile  irrports  from  these  countries  are  small  they  are  sufficient 
to  exert  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  market. 

The  distribution  of  carlot  shipments  of  ^^merican  grapefruit  during 
1922,  the  latest  year  for  v/hich  complete  statistics  are  available,  shows 
that  California  shipped        cars  and  Florida  96  cars  to  the  Canadian  market. 
The  Prairie  Provinces  took  U5  cars  while  the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada,  Montreal 
and  Toronto  principally,  took  95  cars,        carload  of  grape  fruit  usually 
contains  about  36O  bo:>:es. 

Receipts  of  ^imerican  grapefruit  are  heaviest  during  the  months  Nov em.be r  . 
to  June,  inclusive.    The  srrall  qioantities  arriving  from  Jamaica  and  Cuba  are 
heaviest  from  July  to  October  inclusive  and  accordingly  are  not  strongly 
competitive  with  jlonerican  fruit. 

LEtiONS 

In  lemons  the  United  States  encounter  keen  comoetition  in  the  Canadian 
citrus  fruit  market.    The  Canadian  demnd' for  lemons  'is  su^olied  entirely 
by  the  United  State-  and  I'caly,  6b  per  cent  of  the  annual  requirements  coming 
from  California  and  the  balance  from  Sicily,     ahile  lemons  from  both  Sicliy 
and  California  are  on  the  r/arket  on  considerable  quantities  all  the  year 
round,  the  Canadian  import  statistics  show  that  receiots  from  California 
run  heaviest  during  the  first  seven  mionths  of  the  year,  namely,  from  January  1, 
to  July  31,  and  those  from  Sicily  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Transportation  costs  have  resulted  in  dividing  the  Canadian  lem.on 
market  into  two  sections,  the  eastern  half  going  to  Sicily  and  the  T7Gctern 
half  to  California. 

The  markets  of  Eastern  Canada,  namely,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  London,  carry  heavy  supplies  of  Sicilian  lemons  all  the  vear  round,  while 
the  western  markets,  such  as  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Hegina  and  Edmonton,  are 
practically  bare  of  Sicilian  lemons  but  carry  California  leir^ns  all  the 
year  round. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  California  lemons  are  not  soli  in  the 
large  markets  of  Sa-stern  Ca.nada  hut  that  1,-^.ien  they  are  sola  there  they 
must  conioete  with  comparatively  cheao  lemons  from  Sicily.  Sicilian 
lemons  on  the  other  hand  cannot  he  dis-oosed  of  profitahly  in  the  far 
western  ma^rkets  because  of  the  exiensive  rail  haul  from  Hev/  York  or 
Eastern  Canadian  points  to  the  prairie  Provinces. 

TMSEIPilEl^TS  THSOUGK  SEW  YOBK. 

Large  quantities  of  the  lemons  imoorted  hy  Canada  from  Italj^  are 
hrought  in  hy  imy  of  iijnerican  ports  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities  connecting  Palermo  and  Messina  "Jith  Canadian 
markets.     Considerable  qu^sntities  of  Italian  lemons  are  also  im-ported 
into  Canada  fro  mi  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  parti  cul3,rly  diaring  the 
first  mionths  of  the  season  vhen  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  is  still 
possible,    \7ith  the  closing  of  navigation  in  December  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  shifts  to  New  York  where  Canadian  dealers  make  their  purdiases  and 
tranship  to  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  price  on  a  large  bulk  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  imports 
is  therefore  the  IJev;  York  auction  price  plus  transportation  and  the 
middleman's  profit.     Sicilian  lemons  landed  in  the  United  States  a.nd 
reex-ported  to  Canada,  of  course,  come  in  free  of  duty.    \?nile  Ca.nadian 
buyers  have  an  advantage  over  the  American  buyer  in  that  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  import  duty  of       loer  pound,  the  railroad  freight 
rate  from  New  York  to  Montreal  of  69^^  per  100  pounds  plus  other  incidenta 
handling  charges,  tends  to  equalize  the  effect  of  the  American  tcriff. 
Sicilian  lemons,  ho'wever,  can  still  be  cold  at  much  lower  prices  tl^an 
California  lemons  because  of  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  production  in 
Italy  as  cornpared  with  California. 

This  movement  of  California  lemons  iDto  the  ma,rkets  of  VJestern 
Canada,  indicates  that  California  shippers  find  it  more  profitable  to 
market  their  lemons  there  than  in  the  eastern  markets.    While  no  regular 
series  of  price  data  are  available  for  Winnioeg ,  Hegina,  and  other 
western  markets  the  quotations  published  from,  time  to  time  show  that 
American  lemons  bring  much  better  prices  in  the  \7estern  than  in  the 
eastern  ma,rkets  which  carry  supplies  of  Sicilian  lemons  the  year  round, 

Quotations  published  in  the  Canadian  C-rocer  for  the  last  week 
of  October  for  exanple,  were  as  follows:     at  Montreal  -  -Messina,  300s, 
$5.00  to  $6.00  and  California  300s,  $5.00  to  96. 00.     Italian  lerrons 
were  not  quoted  on  the  western  markets  but  California's  brought  $3.00 
per  case  in  V/innipeg  and  $8,50  per  case  in  Hegina.    This  sam.e  spread 
is  noted  during  other  weeks  of  the  year  v/hen  prices  are  quoted. 
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That  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  long  rail  haul  from  California 
and  Florida  to  the  Saxtern  sea'ooard  and  to  the  O^nadiar.  markets  is  an 
im-oortant  fa.ctod  in  the  conpetition  ^rhich  the  .-^.meri ca.n  grow.rs  nas-^"  ^Ticet 
not  only  in  the  Canaa.ian  market  hut  in  the  domestic  ms.rhet  as  well. 

Lemons  can  he  shipped  from  Sicily  to  kontrea.1  at  17^5  per  he::  or 
20^  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  cost  of  shipping  from  California  to^ 
Montreal,    The  rate  on  lemons  from  Palermo  to  '.'innipeg,  ho^Afever,  is  from 
$0.92  to  $1.9'4  per  100  rounds  hi£,her  than  the  rate  from,  Los  iingeles  to 
-Winnipeg.    Under  such  conditions  it  can  he  seen  that  Sicilian 'conroetition 
in. _ the  markets  of  Western  Canada  is  unpractical. 

The  freight  rate  on  oranges  frora  Orlando,  Florida,  to  ihntreal 
is  OI.55-3/U  per  100  pounds  as  .coi^^pared  "dth  ^1.55         100  pounds  from^ 
Los  Angeles  to  Montreal.    Tlie  rate  from  Orlando  to  V/inniper,,  hc^'.ever,  is 
•$2.09  per  100  pounds  as  against  ^l.GS^  per  ICO  po'onds  from  Los  Angeles 
toJ/innipeg.     California  shippers  therefore  have  an  a:lvantage  of  ^Oi' 
per  100  pounds  over  Florida  shippers  in  the  . markets  of "the  Prairie 
Provinces  hut  the  rate  to  Montreal  is  practically  the  same  from  both 
points. 

The  following  tahulation  gives  the  trajisrportation  rates  on  citrus 
fruit  hetween  various  foreign  and  domestic  "ooii-its  \7ith- particular  reference 
to  the  Canadian  market. 

 Transportation  Rates  on  Citrus  Fruit   ,  . 


FEDi.I  :  '  '     TO        '  '    >      Hate  per  100  Ihs. 


"On  Lemons  -  :  .      .   .r      ,  : 

Palermo     •  :  We^-  York  '    '      ".        :      '     '  $0,606 

■.Mew  York   /  Montreal  .        :  -69 

Los  Angeles  :  Hew  York   ;  1«5Q 

Los 'Angeles  ...  ;        :  Montreal  1*^0- 

New  York  ,l/  :  Winnipeg  .     :     .  2,975 

New  York  ;l/  :  V/inmpeg  •        :  1»955 

Los  Angeles,  :  'Winnipeg  :  I.65 

New  York  -  Q^uehec 

On  Oranges  and  .   ;  .  :         ;        .  •  . 

Grapefruit  - '  :  .         :         '  . 

Orlando  '  "       :  llev  York-    '    .   .  :     .    .  1-15 

Los  ii-ngeles.          ■  :  lle^n  York  •         :  I- 55 

Los  ^mgeles  •  :  Liontrreal  :  1«55- 

Qrla:.idr-  '        :  Montreal-   -v.'    '  :  1'55-' 

Los  Angeles  •  •      •    -:  V/innipeg      •  :  1-695 

Orlando    •  •■  •      :  V/innipeg  :  2^09 

Key  West  :  New  York  '    :  ' 

Key  '^'est  Montreal  ■  :  '  l.jl 


1/  Less  than  carload  lots. 
2/  Carload  lots. 
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PER  GaPITA  COHSUi'<IPTIOH  Iw  OdtJli 

The  ajinual  _irnportation  of  citras  fruit  into  the  Canadian  narket 
represents  the  annual  consui'nption.    Ho  per  capita  consunption  figure 
"based  on  Canadian  imoort    figures  can  "be  y?orked  out  hecause  the  Canadian 
inroort  statistic^  v/ith  the  exce-otion  of  grapefruit  are  given  m  value 
only.     Considering  the  fact,  hov/ever,  that  the  United  States  supplies 
over  9^  pel"  cent  of  the  grapefruit  a„nd  oranges  and  more. than  66  per  cent 
of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  Dominion,  the  per  capita,  consuniption 
of  American  citrus  fruit  may  "be  tal^en  as  an  approximate  indication 
of  the  total  per  capita  consuiTotion. 

The  population  of  Canada  exclusive  of  the  Yulron  and  the  ITorthwest 
Territories,  according  to  the  census  of  1521  stood  at  8,776jCOO.  The 
numloer  of  occupied  dwellings  vas  1,762,129  and  the  numter  of  families, 
1,901,227.    The  average  numlDer  of  persons  per  dwelling  .v/as  ^-.96  v/hile 
the  average  num^ber  of  persons  per  family  was  4.62, 

The  following  tahle  worked  out  on  the  aoove  hasis  shows  the 
consunTotion  of  citrus  fruit  in  Canada  .during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  I92U. 


COJISmiPTIOH  Oi-  CITRUS  JRUIT  liJ  C^MD^ 


Item 

per  Dv7elling  , 

Per  Family 

Per  Capita 

Pounds 
11.5 
7.5 

:  29.7 

Po  mid  s 

10.7  : 
7.0 

:  23.^ 

Pounds 
2.3 
1.5 

IS.O 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  citrus  fruit  in  the  United  States 
works  out  at  6.5  pounds  for  grapefruit,  3.7  pounds  for  lemons  and  21.9 
pounds  for  oranges.     These  figures  are  "based  on  the  official  estimates 
of  the  1923  crop  to  v;hich  were  added  the  net  imports  of  foreign  -oro- 
duced  citrus  fruit.    Exports  of  the  domestic  crop  were  then  deducted 
in  order  to  arrive  a.t  the  remaining  availa^ole  su:pply.    The  results 
were  then  divided  by  112,000,000,  the  estimted  population  of  the 
United  States  during  I923.    The  gross  weight  of  a  box  of  grapefruit 
was  placed  at  SO  pounds,  oranges  at  7S  pounds,  and  lerrions  at' SU  pounds. 
Ten  poun.ds  was  then  deducted  from  each  to  allow  for  tare  in  arriving 
at  the  net  weight  of  the  respective  boxes. 
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Per  Capita  Consmption,  Cont'd. 

Note:     The  table  on  cons-umption  of  citrus  fruit  in  Canada  on  the 
preceding  page  applies  only  to  consumption  of  American  fruit  as  computed 
from  American  exports  to  Canada.    Allowing  for  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries, total  consumption  per  capita  can  be  estimated  at  2.5  pounds  for 
grapefruit,  3.7  for  lemons  and  19.1  for  oranges.     These  figures  indicate, 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  oranges  and  lemons  ife  about  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  consumption  of  grapefruit  is  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  in  this  country.     The  logical  conclusion 
is  that  considerably  more  grapefruit  could  be  marketed' in  Canada,  while 
the  market  for  oranges  and  lemons  can  be  expected  ,to  increase  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  tha.t  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  Canada  is  centered  on  the  lower  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.     The  actual  per  capita  consumption  in  this  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  densely  populated  area  is  no  doubt  much  higher  than  the 
statistical  figure  for  all  of  Canada.     It  would  perhaps  compare  favorably 
with  the  per  capita  consumption  in  our  ov7n  centers  of  dense  population, 
such  as  New  York,  where  the  actual  per  capita  consumption  is  no  doubt 
much  higher  than  the  statistical  per  capita  consumption  for  the  entire 
country. 

Tariffs. 

The  Canadian' import  duty  on  grape  fruit  is  $1.00  per  100  pounds. 
Imports  from  British  possessions,  however,  Australia  excepted,  enjoy  a 
preference  of  50  per  cent  so  that  the  duty  on  grapefruit  from  such  co\jn- 
tries  is' only  50^  per  100  pounds.     This  preference  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous for  shippers  in  Jamaica  who  annually  supply  Canada  with  about 
700,000  lbs.  of  grapefruit.    Oranges  and  lemons  are  allo'wed  free  entry. 

The  distribution  of  carlo t  shipments  of  citrus  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  during  the  ca.lendar  year  1922  is  shown  in  Table  A  and  E 
on  page  526.     Table  A  gives  the  distribution  from  points  in  California  to 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  while  Table  B  shows  the  same  for 
Florida,.     Table  C  on  page  527  gives  the  distribution  of  American  car  lot 
shipments  of  citrus  fruit. in  the  Canadian  market  during  the  calendar  year 
1922.     Table  D  on  page  527  gives  the  average  annual  value  of  the  Canadian 
imports  of  citrus  fruits  from  the  United  Sta..tes  and  other  countries  d-uring 
the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1924,     Table  E  on  page  527  gives  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  of  citrus  fruit  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and 
to  all  other  countries  during  the  tthree  year  period  ended  June  30,  1924. 
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Ta'ble  A.     Carlot  Shipments  of  California  Citrus  Fruits,  1922. 
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Tatle  3.     Carlot  Shi^oments  of  Florida  Citrus  Fruits,  1922. 
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59.U 

000 
.  ll^A 

;  76 " 

:■    .  IS 
:    ,  1 

:  107 

:  ■  1- 
1 

76 
13  . 
1 

:  108 
:  113. 

U7I 

707 
552 
510 

175 
hi 
2 

6 

1U5 

512 

 Ll4 

2 

3 
1 
1 

6 

:        8  ■ 

710 

553 
513 

lii 
2 

I 

51£ 

M 

Total 

;  3067 

95 

3963 

"  6830 

<t 

JO 

'  6S68 

:  31^4 

2 

316 

''  3S35 

21 

1/    Carlot  Shipments  of  Florida  Oranges  do  not  include  ventilator  shipments 
for  ^.7hich  statistics  are  not  available.    Total  carlot  shipments  from 
Florida  during  1922  arcoimted  to  3I  >06l  cars. 


Addenda 


In  estimating  Canadian  consiamption  of  lemons  it  should  "ho  noted 
that  while  Canadian  statistics  show  American  lemons  as  representing 

of  the  total  value  of  lemon  imports,  the  actual  quantity  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  not  rel3,tively  this  great.    The  quantity 
represented  "by  the  import  valuation  varies  with  the  difference  in  price 
of  the  fruit  in  the  country  of  origin.    Taking  the  unit  value  of  Ca.nadian 
imports  of  lemons  from  Sicily  as  equal  to  the  unit  value  of  American 
imports  from  that  country,  we  find  th;rt  the  United  States  during  recent 
years  supplied  ahout  ]>&  per  cent  of  Canada's  annual  lemon  imports  and 
other  countries,  principally  Sicily,  ahout  62  per  cent. 

The  $U6l,000  annually  spent  hy  Canada  for  lemons  from  Countries^ 
other -than  from  the  United  States  would  purchs-se  at  the  average  import 
valued  of  $0,023  per  pound  approximately  20,000,000  poxinds  of  lemons. 
Adding  the,t  amount  to  the  12,000,000  pounds  annually  imported  from  the 
United  States  gives  a  total  annual  supply  of  32,000,000  Ihs.    With  a 
Canadian  population  of  8,788,000  this  allows  for  a  consumption  of  3«7 
lbs.  per  capita. 

/l    Principally  from  Sicily 

/2    Average  wholesale  price  in  country  of  export  at  time  of  exportation. 
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Table  C,    Carlot  Diet ri oution  of  hnerican  Cioruc  Frr.iti./  in  Canada  (l>'£2j 


Lemons 


Pre  vii.cc  s 

Calif,  ' 

Cilif. 

'  51a. 

Crlii . 

na.^ 

Calif.; 

Fla. 

'Colif . 

^la , 

Alberta 

tr 
J 

5 

39 

267 

9 

rrit,  Columbia 

3  : 

■  iGb 

2 

i/ianitoba 

6 

IS 

^5 

!  d^A 

:  1 

3 

Ontrrio 

lb 

Ug 

37 

:     llSl  . 

.  26 

:  3 

111 

Quebec 

:  11 

20 

'  27 

:  513 

11 

5 

Sa  skat  chevron 

:  3 

5 

:  59 

:  20U 

7 

A'ew  Brunswicl-: 

:  1 

:  U2 

ii'.ove  Sc 0 1  ia 

p 

:  35-. 

2 

Prir.ce  Ed,  Island 

:  5 

i'Otol 

: 

S6 

:  230 

:  2555 

3S 

2l| 

21 

Oranss  s 


lance rine 


:.;ixed  Citr 


In  converting  carlot  slii  :?:r.e;".ts  vO  tlie  act-ual  number  of  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  iTiultiply  the  grapefruit  figure  by  35o,  the  lemon  fi.gure  by  U06,  the  orange 
figure  by  36O  a.;d  the  tangerine  fi^gure  by  720. 
2j      Carlot  shipments  of  Florida,  oranges  do  not  include  ventilator  shipments  for 
which  statistics  are  not  available.     Total. carlot  shipments  from  Florida  during 
1922  amounted  to  31,06l  cars. 


Table  D.     Average  A-rual  Value  of  Canadian  Citrus  Frait  Imports 
Three -year  Period  Ended  June  30,  I92U 


Item 

From 
United  States 

Other  Foreign 
Go  mi  trie  s 

Total 

7^  from 
U.  S. 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 
Cr-nges 
Li  ie  s 

Dollars 
720,721 

30S,32S 
3.712,195 

1.8^0 

Dollars 
Us,  930 

USi.iyi 
3^7.^16 

Dollars 

769,651 
1,367.^99 
6,059,611 
l.S^O 

Dollars 

93. 6 

66.3 
9U.3 

100.0 

To  \  -  ] 

7.3UI.O7U 

357,517 

3,193,591 

gs.5 

Table  E.  Average  AnriU.a.1  Eicpcrts  of  Citrus  Fruits  from  the  United  States 
Three-year  Period  Ended  Juno  30',  I92U. 


Item 


Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Oranges 


■Fo  Canada 


Boxes 
206,  UOb 
162,920 
1,8U6,599 


Other  Foreign 
conn trie s 


Poxes 
25, lis 
.  37,353 
15U,021 


Total 


Boxe  s 
232,521+ 
206,77s 
2,010, 620 


Per  cent  to 

33.  S 

SI.7 
51.  3 
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The  prolilems  which  Ainerican  producers  ritust  meet  in  selling  citras 
fruit  in  overseas  markets  are  quite  different  from  those  encountered  in 
the  Ganadisn  market.    Me  find  a  ready  sale  for  most  of  our  citrus  fruits 
in  Canada  where  the  prohlems  are  practically  t.ie  same  as  those  in  our 
own  market.     In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  hovv'ever,  American 
fruit  encounters  the  keenest  of  competition.     Any  study  of  conditions 
to  "be  met  in  these  markets  must  "begin  -^ith  consideration  of  the  -present 
and  potential  production  of  citrus  frri.its  in  other  countries.  Oranges 
rank  first  among  our  exports  to  Great  Britain,     Since  that  fruit  'oulks 
largest  in  our  citrus  export  trade,  it  will  he  given  first  considera- 
tion in  world  production.     Producing'  countries  other  than  the  United 
Sta.tes  v/ill  he  discussed  in  the  order  of  their  shipments  to  British 
sa-rkets  as  shown  "by  the  most  recent  trade  statistica  availahle. 


ORAaGIS 
Spa  i  n 

Spain  easily  leads  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  oranges  imported 
into  British  and  other  European  markets.     Oranges  also  rank  among  the  im- 
portant export  crops  of  Spain.     Investigations  conducted  hy  Miss  Lila  E. 
Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reveal  that  no 
annual  official  statistics  are  compiled  on  this  product , Inj-t  tha.t  occasional 
estimates  are  made  "o"  tne  agronomical  engineers  of  the  various  provinces. 
As  there  is  no  definite  census  on  which  they  can  base  their  estimates  or 
"by  which  the  estimates  can  he  checked,  it  is  impossihle  to  gauge  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  figures.  ' 

Tv/o  such  estim.ates  put  out  hy  these  engineers  give  some  idea  of  the 
production  in  the  period  just  preceding  the  war,  and  a  post-war  period, 
probahly  about  192I. 

AREA  AlvD  PRODUCT lOF  0?  dRi^JTGES  IN  SPAIN  INCLUDING  THE  CANARIES.  EXCLUDING 

i\fflLILIA 


Unit      :  Pre-war 

'  Post-war 

No.  of  trees  on  regular  plantations. 

Total  mimher  of  trees  

Production    

Acres  j  117,000 
Number  :  lU, 673,000 
Number  :  lU. 851,000 
Boxes/a:  23.  67?, 000 

115,000 
1^,227,000 
lU, 710,000 
22,7^8.000 

a    73  pounds  gross  weight. 
Source :!''iinisteri:i  'e  Fomento , Direcc ion  General  de  Agricultura.Minas  y  Montes. 
Pre-war: Avance  Estadistico  de  la  requeza  que  en  Espana  representa  la  tdto- 
duccion  m^edia  anual  de  arboles  y  arbustos  frutale s,  tube rculos,  raice s  y 
bulbos.  Resumen  hecho  por  la  Junta  Consult iva  Ae^ronomica  de  las  Memoxias 
•:de  1310.  :v.sdrid,  I313. 
Post -war: Avance  Estadistico  de  la  Produccion  agricola  en  Espana,  Resumen 
hecho  por  la  J^anta  Consultiva  Agronomica  de  la  Meraorias  de  1922,  lYiadried, 
1923. 
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Spain.  Cont'd. 

These  estimates  indicate  a  slight  decrease  in  orange  production  in 
recent  years  as  cor.ipared  to  the  pre--^mr  period,  T/hich  is  suostantiated 
trade  figures.     Of  this  production  over  four-fifths  are  found  in  tne 
Levant,  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Castellon.     The  rest  i3  produced  in  the 
other  Mediterranean  regions.     According  to  the  American  Consul  at  Seville, 
-oroduction  in  that  area  ru.ns  to  an  sverage  of  15^,000  "boxes  of  16  pounds, 
while  i.'.a.l8ga  is  credited  with  some  130,000  ooxes.     Tl-:e  Consul  reports  an 
estimated  incieased  production  in  1522  over  I921  of  from  25  ^0^30  P^^ 
cent  in  .-'lalaga.     Ho-vuover,   since  no  increases  of  note  are  recorded  in 
Valencia  and  Castellon,  the  i.nportant  producing  areas,   it  appears  tliat 
production  is   .o'c  increasing  in  Spain. 

These  rough  estimates  sh^w  that  Spain  is  producing  only  slightly 
more  than  the  estimated  20,000,000  boxes  of  all  grades  of  citrus  shipped 
out  of  Jlorida  during  the  season  I923-2U,  of  which  12  million  ^ere  oranges 
and  S  million  were  grapefruit.     Domestic  consumption  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  United  States,  however,  which  lihe rates  iiiach  greater 
quantities  for  foreign  trade. 


Palestine 


Palestine  oranges  are  held  "by  many  people  to  he  superior  in  flavor 
to  those  of  any  other  part  of  "the  world,    .During  the  pre-war  years  good 
markets  in  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  other  southeastern  European  ports 
consumed  the  hulk  of  the  exported  fruit,  amomitirig  to  ahout  SO  per  cent  of 
the  annual  crop  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Addison  E,'  Southard,  one-time  American 
Consul  at  Jerusalem.     The  war  checked  many  enterprises  directed  toward 
developing  oranges  in  Palestine,  particularly  those  of  the  Jaffa  area, 
although  much  excellent  fruit  grows  in  the  Jericho  region,  on  the  Plains 
of  Sharon,  and  near  Tyre  on  the  Phoenician  Coast.     Having  the  Consul's 
estimated  average  pre-war  export  of  879,000  boxes  of  78  pounds,  and  basing 
the  yields  for  pre-war  years  and  for  the  years  I920  to  I922  on  the  assump- 
tion that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  is  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  we  get  the  follo?/ing  production  table: 


Year 

Product  ion 
in  boxes  of 
73  lbs,  sross 

Pre-war  average 
1920   

1.^65,000 
297,000 
5SS,000 

1,126,000 

1921  

1322  
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Palestine ,  Cont'd. 

'The  greatest  draw'oac>  to  the  expansion  of  orange  production  in 
Palestine  lias  been  the  lack  of  marketing  organizations  to  reach  western 
European  markets.     The  Jaffa  Orange  Growers  and  Shippers,  organized  in 
1921,  have  done  iirach  to  rehabilitate  orcharding  through  irrigation,  and 
to  organize  the  marketing  of  citru.s  frait  and  citrus  products.     Some  Ameri- 
can capital  is  interested  in  such  activities.     In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  part  of  the  British  Empire 's  policy  to  encourage  citrus  production  in 
Palestine,  aidi::£:  sv.cj.  irork  in  various  ways,  among  them  being  direct  steam- 
ship service  froi.;  Jaffa  to  England  during  the  shipping  season.     In  a. report 
dated  August  20,  I92I,  jir.  Southard,  then  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  states  that 
in  Judea,   the  principal  f rait-pro due ing  province  of  Palestine,  where  there 
were  some  k,^00  acres  of  orange  groves  just  before  the  war,  losses  of  acre- 
age during  the  war  had  not  been  replaced.     He  estimated  the  probable  area 
at  about  3,000  acres.     The  growing  season  runs  from  April  to  October,  during 
which  period  irrigation  is  depended  upon  for  water  supply. 


Australia 

The  Official  Yearbook  for  the  Commonv;ealth  of  Australia  for  the  years 
1915  and  1919  to  1923  give  the  following  figures  for  the  area  and  production 
of  oranges: 


Year  ■  :  Area  :  Production 


:                 Acres  :  Bus'rels 

191^   :  a  15.502  :  b  l.^Ul.SyS 

1918   :   c  23,366  :  2,313,613 

1919   :  c  2l|,957  :  2,209,395 

1920   :  c  26,3^2  :       .    '  2,263,169 

1921   :  30,  Sol  :  2,532,267 

1922   :  31,205  :  2,g63,6lU 


a  Excluding  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 
b  Excluding  Tasmania, 

c_  Excluding  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  the  Federal  Capital  Territo^J^ 

Op'oo r tun i ties  to  market  Atierican  ora:.iges  in  Australia  are  decreasing, 
Australian  production  is  increasing,  together  with  machinery  for  handling 
and  marketing  the  crop.     Vj'hile  the  Australian  crop  does  not  compete  in  season 
with  that  of  America  either  at  home  or  in  Europe,  American  sf.pplies  are  be- 
coming less  necessary  in  Australia  to  sup-oleriient  the  domestic  crop. 

Australians  say  that  their  greatest  problem  is  not  one  of  increasing 
production  to  supply  home  needs  -  that  the  quantity  is  more  than  sufficient 
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now  -  but  that  lack  of  effective  stor-v-e  facilities  prohibits  the  spreading  of 
the  supply  over  the  bal?,i:-:e  of  the  y-;ar.     The  revUjt  is  tnat  the  crop  must  be 
disposed  of  rapidly  to  overseas  pointo,  and  import  aliens  nade  la'oer  on  from 
Aiaerica.     Such  importat:>  cnc ,  hcwe  v-er,  will  continu.e  to  shrJnk  even  Y.hen  normal 
conditions  are  not  disturbed  by  quaran' ir.es  and  other  resGr\ctive  liieasr.res. 
Ti/'ith  adeo^uate  storage  and  with  production  increasing  at  its  present  rate,  there 
v;ill  be  less  need  f,-r  American  citras.     The  Australian  appetite  for  oranges  is 
capable  of  considera'J e  improvement, 

Llew  South  Wales  leadc  in  orange  production  follovred  by  Victoria,  South 
Australia;     nd  v.ester    ^us'tralia.     Exi^orts  began  m  l^.-l,    '.In  30,000  cases 

of  oranges  reached  England  during  the  season  March  to  September. 


South  Africa 

Since  the  first  citrus  shipment  v;ent  from  the  Cctpe  to  Liverj^ool  in 
1907,  South  African  citrus  production  has  imade  s1j-.7  but  steady  progress. 
Orange  production  figures  carried  in  the  Yearboclc  for  the  Union  are  shown 
below: 


Year         :     j^^umber  of  trees 


1911  :  9o5,  Sol 

191s   :  1,77S,6U2 

1919  a  :  1,2^6,910 

1920.  a  :  1,252,!410 

1921  7  :  1,S10,900 


a  J'ci'  principal  districts  only. 
These  figures  do  not  include  Rhodesia,  which  exported  2^,000  boxes  in 
1922  agairst  18,000  in  I52I, 

The  figure  for  I92I  is  the  ixost  recent  one  for  the  total  number  of 
trees  in  the  Union.   ^  It  is  almost  tv;ice  as  large  as  the  IQll  figure.  If 
exports  are  a  guide  to  increased  production,  then  later  figures  on  trees 
should  show  substantial  increases  over  I92I.    Exports,  hov.ever,  could 
increase  without  increasing  the  ntunber  of  trees,  since  in  1921-22  about 
Uo  per  cent  of  the  standing  trees  v?ere  under  four  years  old  and  not  yet 
bearing  heavily.     The  trade  figures  show  steady  increases  in  exports  of 
oranges  to  Great  Britain  since  I9II. 
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V 

Italy  \ 

Scanty  production  figures  indicate  that  the  prewar  average  annual 
production  of  Italian  oranges  and  mandarines  v:e,s  8, 9^6,000  hoxes  of 
pounds.     The  annual  post-?/ar/have  heen  ahout  7>605,OCO  toxes, 

yields 

Italian  interest  in  citrus  favored  lemon  cultu.re  as  long  as  the  markets 
for  fresh  fruit  and  culls  for  making  citrate  and  essential  oils  v/ere  strong, 
According  to  a  report  on  the  Italian  citrus  industry,   by  E.  A.  Foley,  American 
Agricultural  Commissioner  at  London,  these  markets,  espeoDally  those  dealing  : 
with  lemon  by-products,  have  "been  extremely  weak  since  -che  war.     The  result 
has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  oranges,  which  has  resuli-ed  in  increased  areas 
having  been  set  out  to  that  fri.iit.     Eeing  a  recent  de vc leprae nt ,  the  new  groves 
have  not  yet  had  much  effect  upon  the  export  trade  in  Italian  oranges.     In  a 
few  years,  however,  there  should  be  an  appreciable  increase  noticeable.  ^ 


LEMOHS  I 
Italy  I 

Italy  holds  the  preeminent  place  among  countries  producing  lemons  for 
export  as  does  Spain  among  producers  of  oranges,     IVhile  IXal'j  produces  almost 
as  ;mny  oranges  as  it  does  lemons,   its  oranges  have  never  become  the  factor 
in  international  trade  that  the  lemons  have.     Folloi^ing  are  figures  on  area 
and  production  of  citms  fruit  in  Italy: 


Acreage 


itrea  : 

1913 

:  1921 

:  1922 

Ac  res 

:         Ac  I'e  S 

:           Ac  re  s 

153.696 

iU9,7'43 

:  1^,7^3 

llU,l60 

:  llS.llU 

:  117,867 

Total  : 

267,856 

:  267.857 

:  267,610 

Production 

Fruit  : 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs.  ■ 

Total  citrus  fruits  : 

1.932.332 

1.353,^0)4 

1.^93,396 

For  Provinces  in  which  the 

greatest  production  occurs:  : 

9*48,860  : 

677,69^ 

76U,555 

906,532  . 

615,0? 3 

659,396 

S9 , 

Us, 722  : 

53.776 

Notizie  Periodiche  di  Sta-cistica  Agraria,  June,   I923,  p,219;  April,  1922, 
p.   156;  April,   19l!4,  p.  165. 
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It  v/ill  be  noted  that  the  production  of  lemons,  oranges,  and 
mandarines  in  the  principal  provinces  of  Italy  is  practically  the  total 
production  of  citrus  fruits.     Some  fruit  is  produced  in  provinces  other 
than  those  included  in  the  total  for  the  various  classes  of  citrus  fruit, 
but  this  production  is  relatively  unimportant.     Citrus  areas  have  varied 
little  in  extent  since  pre-v/ar  days,  "but  yields  in  all  three  classes  of 
fruits  have  fallen  below  the  I9I3  level.     Restricted  markets  and  increased 
production  elsewhere,  esnecially  in  the  United  States,  have  caused  lemons 
to  be  somewhat  neglected' in  Italy  for  more  remunerative  crops.     Sicily  is 
the  center  of  the  industry,  and  is  the  region  reacting  most  rapidly  to 
shifting  market  conditions. 

Mr,  Foley's  report  on  Italian  citras  production -shows  th^t  -while 
the  cost  of  production  of  Italian  lemons  has  increased  to  the  point  of 
rendering  the  industry  unprofitable,  as  a  ivhole,  costs  still-  have  not  gone 
as  high  as  five  times  prewar  costs,  as  Italians  would  have  us  believe, 
Profits  have  been  so  reduced,  however,  that  much  lemon  land  has  gone  out 
of  cultivation,  and  been  replaced,  as  indicated  earlier,  by  oranges  and 
non-citrus  ci'ops.     So  much  depends  for  the  v.'ell- bclrig  of  tte  Italian  lemon 
industry  upon  the  prices  received  for  by-products  that  the  low  prices  for 
those  products,  v.'hich  have  ruled  for  the  last  few  years,  have  also  added 
to  the  depression  in  the  lemon  industry. 

When  high  prices  are  paid  for  culls  for  the  manufacture  of  by-pro- 
ducts, growers  are  not  so  careful  in  grading  their  product.     Low  cull 
prices,  however,  create  the  desire  among  growers  to  include  as  much  fruit 
in  the  export  grades  as  the  e:cporters  can  be  induced  to  accept.     It  is 
reported  that  when  culls  are  not  in  demand,  and  the  price  in  Uew  York  per 
box  is  below  $3-50.  then  tiie  profit  goes  out  of  Italian  lemons.  Since 
1922,  there  have  been  many  months  when  the  price  went  below  $3«5'-'i  '''"■dth 
a  resulting  decline  in  exports.    The  Verde  Hi,  or  summer  lemons,  which 
come  on  the  market  in  June ,  are:  the  only  ones  certain  to  bring  a  pl'bfit,' 
but  they  represent  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  tot3.1  crop,'  Produc- 
tion of  Verdellis  involves  exposing  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  the  point 
of  bringing  them  near  death.     The  result  is  a  retarding  of  the  blossoming 
period  a  month  or  more  after  the  natural  time.     Just  before  the  orchards 
are  about  to  die,  the  roots  are  again  covered;  growth  is  forced,  and  the 
fruit  is  set.     Such  methods  shorten  the  life  of  the  trees  appreciably. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  many  growers  are  vdlling  to  take  their 
returns  on  the  Verdellis  and  replace  the  ruined  orchards  with  oranges  or 
other  crops. 
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lEMONS,  Cont^i.' 


Spain 


Lemons  are  of  rnUGli^  les-S- iDpto^-iancfi' in  Spain  than  oran^ros.     There  is 
very  little  info'rnation'V'  off io'ia'l  d.r  pri*vat.e,.  concerni'ng  Spimiah  lemon  p^ro- 
duct  ion',  but  accior'ding -to-''e'stinat-es -siEiilar' ito  those  for  oran^^e's,  it  has., 
apparently  declined'  sonewhat-'ialting  with  that -of  oranr?e,s«-  ..Exports .or.  the  . 
other- hand  J "  have.  heterD./&"bout  t.wo.  or:  three  tii-^^e-s  as.  fre-at       .before  thc.;war, 
although  the"  "a.-^-j-^'e gate  thus  jli'sposari -.of.  is 'o£'PConjps,rative.ly.little- irapoxtance, 

ESTIMATED  lEym  PRODUCTION --IM  SPAIII  INCLUDING  CmjiIES,-EXGnJ-I}.IlIG:-MEMLM 


Unit 


Fr.erw^r- 


Area  of  regular  plantat ions ii,.,           Acres  • '5,200 

No.  of  trees  on  regular  plantat ion^rNuiTiher ."  ;  -599*000. 

Total  nuKher  of  tree-s.  rl'Jainher  :  739,000 

Production  :Bo-xes     :  921,000 


Fo  st-wa-r 


4,400 
438,000 
625,000 
781,000 


a  1- "box  contains  84  pounds. 

Source:  Same  as  those  for  Spanish  orange' pro dp.ction. 


Australia 

The  Australian  Tearhook  statistics  on.  the'  area  and  production  of 
lemons  are  given  below:  .      i . 


f 


Year 


iirea 


Acres 


1914.. 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920. . 


»_',  ... :  a ; 
....  :£ 

• '  •  »  •  •  Q  ■ 


1921    .:  r 

1922  ,  '  : 


3,4,26 
3,550 
.-3,732 
■3,876 
^,918 
4,865 


Production 


Bushels 

297,110 
412,464 
402.530 ■ 
436,920 
464,572 
516 , 164 


a  Excluding  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


b    Excluding  Tasnania. 


c_  Excluding  Victoria,  Tasimnia,  -^nd  the  iTederal  Capital  Territory. 

The  situation  in  Australia  ■  Lemons  is  quite  sin^ilar  to  that  of  oranges. 
The  volume  ef  trade  with  the  United  Scates,  hcwcArer.  is  light  at  best,  re- 
presenting a  very  small  fraction  of  the  Anerican  export  trade  in  citrus  fruit 
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LEIOTo,  ConttcL, 
South  ^f.-ics. 

Lci 'Ons  are  next  in  ir.portance  to  or^n/ros  ar.iong  Scutli  African  citrias 
fftiiita.  Their  promco5on  is  increasinrTj  hut  ?,s  ye'i'-  has  iiol:  lori-;',or.x  a  factor 
in  th(j  international  lerccn  trade,  anl  thercfoie  r.dll  not  je  ii-iCuesQi  here. 


In  every  coruitry  otner  than  the  United  St'-tes  prodr.cinp  {rrapefruit, 
the  only  relja"ble  g'j.ides  to  prcduction  conlitions  are  the  export  ficmres. 

Of  the  several  »ieBt  Indian  la^ands  an  1  Central  .iiiierjcan  states  pro- 
ducing" r;irapcf ruj.t  for  expert,  Oito.  i.^  the  r.ost  important  rith  respect  to 
the  quantities  mrhetcd  in  the  United  States,     Statistics  of  exports  of 
e~rapefruit  from  Cuha  to  the  United  States,  x^hich  r.cans  primarily  from 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  as  shown  hy  consti.lar  J.nvcices  for  the  paf;t  three  seasons 
are  as  follows:     In  1920-21,  176, ?02  crates;  1^21-22,  .152,480  crates; 
1922-23,  229,621  crates^     Shipnents  to-  Canada  and  Snfjand  during  the 
1922-23  season  T3rou£:ht  the  total  to  nearly  250,000  crates^  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  1922-24  figures  will  he  ^reatur.    Prcduction  seems  to  te 
receiving  encouragement,  \'n.th  trees  coming;  into  "rearing  eaxh  year. 

South  Af  r:  ca 

South  Africa,  is  the  leading  source  of  grapefruit  offering  any  comp^titic 
to  the  American  pro'd'act  in  European  markets.     Grapefruit  culture  is  gaining 
popularity  in  the  Union,   out  as  yet  very  inconrplete  statistical  n;ateric^  on 
production  is  availa^ole.     The  Yearhook  of  the  Union  f">r  1922  says  that 
16,632  trees  were  grovm  in  the  regions  proc'ucin.^  i^r  e^g:;ort,  of  ir,hich  atout 
half  were  over  five  years  old  and  only  a  hundred  had  reached  the  age  of  15 
years  or  more.    Export  fig>.ires,  however,  show  consoant  increases*    By  1922  the 
Union  was  furnishing  grar.efruit  for  Lritish  co n sunn t ion  in  l?.r~er  quantities 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Eimirc,  and  was  second  in  inx^ortance  to  the  United 
States  in  that  commodity. 


P(^rto  PA  CO 

Although  Porto  Pico  produces  fair  quantities  of  grapefruit,  most  of 
it  goes  to  Europe  and  not  to  the  United  States.    Of  the  360,530  toxes  shipped 
out  in  1922,  scarcely  any  came  to  iuaerican  markets*    Production,  however, 
is  increasing  there.    The  nur.iner  of  l-oxes  cx'  orted  rose  from  296,613  "roxes 
in  1916  to  566,657  hoxes  in  1924. 
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TJie  United  States  is  an  exporter  and  not  an  iiiiporter  ci  oranges. 
Competition  frciii  other  sources,  thereiore,  will  "be  met  al:roa.d  and  not  at  honii 
We  will  first  examine  the  contrituticns  raade  oy  the  ircpoi'tant  orange-pro- 
ducing countries  to  the  international  trade  in  that  fruiv .  and  then  analyze 
the  effects  of  these  contri''outions  upon  the  vario\is  conaiming  councries 
as  regards  their  providing  markets  for  American  oranges. 

Spain  . 

Spain  dominates  the  orange  trade.    Her  total  exports  do  not  yet 
equal  the  pro-qar  figure  of  21,365,000  iDozes,     The  ].923  figure  stood  at 
13,030,000*     Spanish  oranges  are  known  and  used  all  over  western  and  eastern 
Europe  and  represent  the  most  serious  compietition  the  American  product  mast 
meet,    V«"hile  production  in  that  country  ha.s  "been  shown  to  "b^e  3.t  a  stan'lstill 
freer  movements  of  European  trade  are  ".rawing  more  fruit  into  the  market 
and  so  increasing  export Ss     Grea.t  Iritain  is  the  greatest  single  ccneumer 
of  Spanish  oranges,  in  1922  taking  about  8,7  million  boxes  out  of  a  total 
of  11,3  million  cxi:5ortcd. 


Italy'  • 

The  Italian  orange  export  trade,  the  only  other  'oesides  Spain  of 
European  origin,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground, , .In  1913,  3,691,000  boxes 
were  exi_Dorted  against  2,299,000  in  1923.     Irre.-njlarities  in  the  Italian 
lemon  industry  are  said  to  l^e  forcing  a  li'itiunal  land  into  ora,nge .  cultivatio 
but  so  far  the  effect  has  not  been  felt  in  exports, 

British  Empi re 

All  other  imi:iortant  sources  of  oranges  offering  competition  to  the 
Anierican  product  are  found  within  British  influence.     Of  these  sources,  the 
most  imioortant  is  Palestine. 

Palestine 

Oranges  from  Palestine  are  rapidly  assuming  great  importance  on  the 
British  market,  where  most  of  them  entering  into  export  trade  are  sold.  Be- 
fore 1921  that  region  was  rerorted  a,s  Asiatic  Turkey.     In  that  year  ex^:.orts 
amounted  to  350,981  "boxes,  and  then  to  675,435  in  1922.    As  transportation 
and  marketing  facilities  improve,-,  exports  may  he  expected  to  go  higher. 
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British  Eirpire,  Coni:ir.iaed 

South  Africa 

Exports  from  the  Cape  and  Rhodesia  ha.ve  increased  from  17,^39  "boxes 
in  1913  to  237,474  boxes  in  1922.     This  region  is  the  nost  promif-iug  poten- 
tial source  of  orar-s-es  'vithin  the  Enpire.     South  African  oraueies,  however, 
do  not  compete  in  season  v/ith  American  fruit  as  do  those  from  Palestine. 

West  Indies 

Supplies  from  this  source  on  British  markets  are  quite  steady.  They 
amounted  to  106,199  hoxes  in  1913  and  to  91,962  "boxes  in  1922. 

Seasonal  Trend  in  the  Qi'ang"e  Trr-de 

The  first  oranges  to  arrive  in  any  qu.antity  on  British  markets  come 
from  Spain,  beginning  in  October  and  ru}jning  throt^gh  the  'v/mter  to  fey. 
American  oranges  begin  during  that  month  and  sio'vv  up  about  the  sa'ns  time  in 
the  spring.    West  Indian  frait  runs  from  October  to  April,  accordir.g  to  a 
report  from  Edv/ard  A.  loley,  Anericen  Agricultural  CouT.ip.sioner  at  London. 
Eruit  from  Jaffa  comes  on  from  Iviarch  to  ivlay,  sharing  in  the  winter  season, 
while  South  Africa  and  Australia  have  the  months  from  I/"ay  to  December,  meet- 
ing little  competition  from  those  sources  supplying  the  British  winter  mar- 
kets.    It  IS  the  Spanish  fruit,  therefore,  T^hich  is  the  gre??test  problem 
American  oranges  m?ast  face  in  Greet  Britain,  althou.gh  it  ra^'ist  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  P'-^lcstine  is  increasing  as  a  formidabJ.e  rival.    West  Indian 
and  Italian  supplies  have  been  shown  to  be  barely  hcldTn^?:  their  own  or  per- 
haps diminishing.     Erui o  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  notably 
South  Africa.,  does  not  compete  materially  with  American  supplies.  Canada 
is  discussed  as  a  market  ior  American  oranges  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
problem  there  is  somewhat  different,  however,  in  that  it  is  not  so  much  one 
of  competition  as  of  distribution  and  marketing. 


lEMOKS 
Italy 

The  high  point  of  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  was  rea.ched  in  1914, 
when  8,094,000  boxes  left  the  co-antry.     Italv  ic  the  world's  main  source  of 
lemons.     Since  the  United  Statec  is  still  a:-,  impisrter  of  lemons,  our  problem 
in  connection  with  this  form  of  citrus  fruit  in  net  to  b-:^  solved  in  European 
markets,  but  at  home  and  in  Canada.     The  year  1914  was  also  the  high  point 
in  Italian  shipments  to  the  United  States,  when  3,051,000  boxes  came  here. 
Tor  1923  our  own  import  figures  show  only  1,457,000  boxes  as  coming  from 
Italy . 
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Italy.  Continued  ■ 

Vfer  conditions  so  vi^eakened  Etiropsan  markets  for  lemons  as  to 
throw  increasing  supplies  upon  the  Atnyrican  and,  Ce^nadian  markets.   ,  The. 
resulting  low  prices  made  necessary  the  present  tariff  to  protect  the_ 
growing-  lemon  industry  in  California.     The  tariff  has  acted  as  a  par- 
tial barrier  to  Italian  fruit  althpv^h  low  ocean  .freights  have  made  it 
possihle  for  Italian  lemons  to  compete  in  iltlantic  seahord  markets, 
and  at  inland  points  to  which  freight  rates  are  lov/  eno'ugh  to  permit 
selling  Italian  fruit  at  a  competitive  price. 

Protection  of  the  iLmerican  lemon  industry,  together  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  European  markets  for  Italian  lemons  have  had  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  Italian  lemon  husineys,  both  in  fresh  fruit  and  in  by- 
products.    Under  present  conditions,  United  States  growers  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  to  fear  from  the  Italian  product  in  (5ur  markets.'  '  ' The  situ- 
ation arising  in  competition  with  Italian  lemors  in  Canada,  however.,  ..• 
presents  other  problems  as  discussed  elser/here  in  this  issue.  - 


GEAPEIKUIT 

■The  only  foreign  market  other  than  Canada  at  present  of  interest 
to  the  -United  States  growers  of  grapefruit,  is  Great  Sritain.  Vfhat 
little  competition  there  is  in  our  domestic  m.arket  from  outside  is  offere 
by  Cuba,  ,  whose  growing  exports  have  been  indicated  in  illustrating  her 
increased  production. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  no  country  not  within  the  Sritish 
Empire  produces  grapefruit  in  large  enough  q-aan':ity  .to  enter  into  i?iter- 
national  trade,  which  practically  means,  producing  to  sell  in  British 
markets.     In  1920,  only  11,212  boxes  of  grapefruit  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  as  against  26,850  in  1922.  Under 
"Other  Foreign  Countries,"  the  United  Kingdom  records  925  boxes  for  1920 
and  700  for  1922.     Tor  1920,   the  British  v^est  Indies  sent  3.938  boxes  to 
Great  Britain  against  2,550  coming  the  same  year  from  South  Africa.  In 
1922  the  West  Indies  furnished  7,750  boxes  against  South  Africa • s  8,725. 
In  all,  for  1920  the  United  Kingdom  imported  18,213  boxes  against  a  total 
of  44,237  boxes  in  1922.     The  trade  is  growing,  and  competition  with  West 
Indian  sources  is  growing  vvith  the  trade.     South  African  grapefruit,  like 
oranges,  do  not  meet  the'  American  product  in  any  quantity.    But  the  total 
volume  of  trade  in  grapefruit  from  all  sources  is  very  sEiall  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  oranges  or  lemons,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
annual  American  production  goes  overseas.     However,  the  trade  is  grov/ing, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  as  represented  by  i^merican  supplies  is 
grov/ing  with  it.  . 
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FACTORS  INFLUENCING  DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN  CIRRUS  IN  GEEA.T  BRITAIN 

The  tv</o  great  handicaps  American  citrus  fr^ait  must  contend  with  in 
British  markets  are  (a)  high  production  costs  and  (h)  high  freight  rates 
to  ma.rket.    Vifhile  comparative  data  on  production  costs  are  not  available, 
we  know  tha,t  the  rate  on  a  box  of  oranges  from  Valencia,  Spain,  to  Liver- 
pool is  only  some  30  cents,  aga,inst  $1.00  per  box  from  ITev/  York  or  Los 
Angeles  to  Liverpool.     If  California  oranges  come  overland  to  New  York, 
as  most  of  them  do,  there  is  an  additional  cha.rge  of  $1.24  per  box  for 
freight.    Even  on  shipments  from  Palestine,  a  box  of  oranges  in  1921  could 
be  laid  down  in  Liverpool,  all  charges  paid,  for  about  $2.10. 

British  preference,  expressed  financially,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  relatively  cheaper  Spanish  orange.     Daring  the  height  of  the  midwinter 
season,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  fruit  can  undersell  anything 
offered  from  other  countries  in  London  or  Liverpool.     However,  the  experi- 
ence of  those  in  touch  with  British  popular  taste  is  to  the  effect  that 
such  markets  are  shown  more  discrimination  and  that  quality  is  receiving 
more  consideration  in  fruit  purchases,  rather  than  price  alone.  Superi- 
ority of  condition,  pack,  and  appearance  generally  are  making  their  im- 
pression. 

That  the  foreign  demand  for  American  oranges  is  increasing  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  thu  monthly  export  figures  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.     Total  exports  during  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1923, 
amounted  to  2,294,000  boxes  valued  at  $8,479,000  compared  with  only 
1,382,000    boxes  valued  r^t  ^^6, 931,000  in  1922.     This  increase  was  contin- 
ued during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  when  exports  totaled 
644,199  boxes  as  compared  with  578,182  boxes  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    Exports  from  July  1,  1923,  to  March  31,  1924,  totaled 
1,693,000  boxes  as  against  1,131,000  boxes  during  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  the  previous  season.     Tliis  increased  demand  is  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  American  ora,nges  arc  being  delivered  in  British  markets  in 
better  condition  than  Spanish  oranges. 

Spanish  oranges  as  &  rule  are  smaller  than  the  American,  and  when 
sold  by  weight  run  to  more  pieces  of  fruit  per  pound  than  do  American. 
British  diet,  in  common  with  the  general  European  custom,  regerds  all  fruit 
as  a  dessert  and  not  as  a  "between-meals"  food.     Consequently,  the  smaller 
fruit  looks  less  formidable  after  a  meal,  in  addition  to  giving  the  im- 
pression of  providing  the  pi.":rchaser  with  "more  for  his  money^'   than  does 
the  larger  fruit.     Use  as  a  breakfast  dish,  however,  and  v/ide  knowledge  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  oranges  to  various  culinary  uses  is  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  in  Great' Britain  for  American  oranges. 

Jaffa  oranges  are  held  by  many  to  be  superior  in  flavor  to  those 
from  any  other  source.    Whatever  the  merits  of  Jaffa  oranges  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  their  use  in  Great  Britain  is  increasing.     Coming  largely  in 
the  spring  months,  at  a  low  point  in  the  .Spanish  and  Amefican  seasons, 
oranges  from  Palestine  are  well  received.     Their  cost  comjs.res  favorably 
with  that  of  both  Spanish  and  American  fruit  at  that  period  of  the  season. 
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i^jnerica.n  grapefruit  lias  a  relatively  easier  prcbie^Ti,  in  that  its 
most  .out s tajading,  compe ticE , p rb-jaat.. f r.vBi  -tne ■  V/ j ladie s-t ;.J^j,3c,tt i greasing 
in  impoTtajaGg-.  as  a  factor  ia^-t iie  , trade, -  .No.  o.ther^i^^^^ 

ter.-7t-.,^e.si-.the-  "bulk-.o.-f':  its  prod^aaj-jupoa^/bfcs)  m^,rket  ,§.t,:_the  s?Lme  .tiine  .  ,;-  I^ie.^ 
itemsvp f  AO s t . ap.d-,  ty-^nsportv  Vryfreapre., do  r.o i.  .^a:*e;-.t%.-. s*l2.5  ■  ^; ignif  ic^a^nos,.^ 
as  in-  $,4ie- case  of --o^a-Bges .    .Yfrx@n-.-tIi*_  SouU%-i\f ri  j^i5.?.r:,:;ii.ii.  •S'pascBS ;  - 

do  oy^T-lap.i  .■thG-Erjpire  fruit  - as  _ a- rule  has., the  rad79-irl.a^a.^of.,p.cic?3,  ..but.  jiqt 
of  quality^.-  An  importsnt  pro ■;)lem.  ia.  increasiiift,. /j:ie  sales 
lie^j-.-in/ .^e  stiH9?..lat-]..cn;.of-  tne...publfc  tAs^e  .-for"  that  fruits,   This  taste  . 
is  growing  and  ca;o.;'t)e;.ir:ade  to-  continue  to  .grou'ras_  iQng.,a3  pric.ss  and.-eqp-.. 
nomic  conditions "perffixt  it, 

.  "  European  c(?u.zi tries  other  tha?!.  Gr  eat  Britain*  e special  1  y. , Germg r_y.,  .  . 
hav.e  .  recently  been  sn^w^ing  -rene'/ved  interest..  i'-X;  Amej'icaa,  fruit  ^  including 
citru^.    .American  Consuls  in  that  country  repprt.that  'jith  .tije  .opening  of. 
1924^. there  came  a.,  popular,  wave  of .  deixj.nd,  for  .fruit  of. every  kind,     In-.  .  . 
creased  supplies  from  Spa.in  and  Italy  w.sre  ' taken  at  premiums  over  the  - 
London  market  price,  payir.g  an  i.m;por'c  duty  of  th:.'e8  gold  .ma,iks:  or  ehout 
?2  cent.s  pt::-  case.  .   Sirce  .prs-rwar  .da,vii  .A^iarican,  oi.ange3..have  heen  •'.-ei-y 
scarce  in..  Germany,,  .o^^iigg..  to  the  .  e«'pe:^;se  of .  put  .ting  .then  in  the. .markets  of. 
th&t  -ecun-try,  and  /cbjq. ,pq.7^^r ty .'pr ev^i .1:1     aracng  the-.great  "ouik  of  .consumers. 
However,  with  the  recewa'.U of  industrial  .aetivri-ty,  potentialities  in --chat  ; 
quaxter  will  he  .T7orth  ,wa,och:..i;g,_  ..Airericaii  appxcs-  cau-pay  .the  ..if  r  sight .  to-. : 
GprjnaT3y.ia:ad.. -compete  :v.ith  Eu;:o.pGan.  apples..  .-Xt  .i.s.  not  :too - r.emooe  from  .proh'- • 
ahiiity-  to  expect  a  ti:iiV.3,.to  co.:ae  V7hen  Germany' w^il  be.  attracted  .'Dy  qual ity 
oranges^  and  iimerican 'gr&peCi.ui;t. ■■  ■  ...  .  -  .  ■    -       .■.  •■ 

Era.nce  is  well  suppli.ed  w.ith.  Spanish  and  Italian  products.     To  in--, 
troduce  American  citrus  fiuit  others  fore,  would  entail  great  ej:pense  .in 
educ^.V".  ng  the  puhlic  by  ^advertising  to  t,he,  point  ,of  appreciating  our.  prod-  , 
ucts.     There  has  been  but  little  incentive  to  spend  money  for  so-called 
luxurle.s .  in  Erance  during  the  .la^st.  ^t.wo  or. ..three  years.    i.merican  fruit  is 
already  .better  knp^/n  'i.E.  .Germny  >nan'".i,'t  .is  in  Irance  .     The  prc/Cim-ity  of  .  ■  . 
producing ~cbuhtries^~  :<,_n  ■c^3.i/x}ionJ.6''^\&;:Ti^^^^    ci.trus.  areas  of  theiri"  ,'own,  gives 
lit  tie  'reason  fc.r  tHiiikij^;' b"f '  ^fraicics.  as  a"  possible  'ma,rk4t..  of  any  .Signifi-  , 
ca'iitfe  f or  Amer'ican'  citfd^jV  ".  ..  [^     ■  .V'.  ..  ..  i 

■  In  the  Scandinavian  couiitries,'  American  citrus  is  little  known,' but - 
meets  with  approval  when  the'price  is  not  prohibitive.     Varieties  of  citrus 
fruit  which  could  be  put  on'  the  Tnarket  at  periods  when  supplies  frpm.  South- 
ern Europe  are  short  would  open  the  way  for  the' more  general  use  of  the 
American  product.     So  far,   the  bulk  of  the  citrus  used  in  Scandinavia  has 
arrived  via  London  or  Hamburg,'  whether  of  .American  or  European  origin. 
Existing  arrangements  for  handling  mak6  the  indirect  rou^e'.more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  direct  route  would  be;   in  consideration  of  the  .comparatively 
small  quantity  marketed.'    The  freight  rate  as  of  October  1,  19c4,  on  citrus 
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OPPORTUIJITIES  FOR  AymiCKll  CITPJJS  IIT  OmFB.  ETJRCFE,;UI  CCU1JTRIE3,  Cont'd. 

from  New  York  to  LivarjDocl  v:a.s  $1-00  rsr  "box.     This  itora  alone  is  a  dj.ffi- 
cult  one  to  dispcoe  of  './hen  trying  iv  prj.b  iynarican  oi.'i:"fun  in  a  position 
to  coDipete  in  rH::rop^o.     CiLx-ac  liult  fi'ori         ^^o"^.■'J' ces  'irr.st  pay  the  freif;ht 
from  either  London  cr  Hcjrr'ourg  to  the  Kctindirx-viai^  portc-,  lut  the  Imerican  - 
product  is  already  Cc-rryin.^  a  handicap  in  the;  tran3£.tl<2ntic  r?te. 

Enough  points  have  "been  nerticned  so  far  to  indicate  that  the  prob- 
lem of  dev-elopin.?:  Sv.rcpcan  Karkety  for  /i:L-;r;i.c&n  citius  is  net  a  sicx>le  one. 
Eiixcpeans  do  not.  .ccnp/.-.O'?  citrus  fruits  in  the  q";iantitibs  JUJicricans  are 
accustcrjed  to,  althouy-r.  the  ui .ai:?titics  &rc  incrf,as\u^.     In  gcvnoral,  the 
citrus  production  of  th3  '^.^rld  Is  ii^creas-.r.ig,  hue  tho.b  fact  alons  has  not 
rendered  citruy  fruit  easily  avail -Jblr- .     Tha  vjho'J.e  probl  em  of  selliug  Auier- 
ican  citrus  fruit  abroad  rcisoxvos  itL'jif  :'.nto  tne  fach  tnat  c-vvng  to  the 
post-Vv'ar  depression,  Earopeans  are  net  Vuyjng  ia7.'ai'i8s,  and  citrus  fruit, 
exceptine^- lemons,  sre  for  r;ost  of  Ihe  peooAe,  lu.->uries.     Too  much  eirpiiasis 
cannot  he  laid  on  that  peine  ii'  consider  lug-  Surjpean  potentialities  for 
citrus  consumption,  since  it  arpli?.'j  in  scEe  degree  also  to  Great  Britain, 
our  most  impcr'cant  market.     Il^'-ustratin/^  che  idea  of  depression  is  the  dif- 
ficulty Italy  has  e.-rperienced  in  re'builii:-u:  her  markets  for  lemons. 

American  oranges  are  handicapped  in  Europe  at  the  start  "by  produc- 
tion costs  :=.rd  transportation  ivhich  arv^  hi^-'h.-u  ^han  those  met  hy  oranges 
from  competing  areas.     The  icost  prohable  rfixef  appears  to  reso  in  reduced 
freight  changes,  v/hich  woi-Jd  permit  a  reduction  in  prvLces  to  the  point  of 
'videning  the  market  amorag  classes  v/hioh  at  present  consider  oranges  a 
luxury,     iiroerican  grapefruit,  which  is  relatj.vely  little  known  abroad,  meets 
prac--.cally  no  competition  except  in  Great  Britain.     Pcs^^ibiJ i  ties  for  in- 
troducing this  fruit  arc  nrach  Irightor,  v'cer.'^fore ,  than  bhcy  are  for  push- 
ing our  oranges,  under  exioting  circums canoe j.     Lcv/er  freight  rates  Vk'ould 
enable  many  ciore  Europeans  to  becoxc  acpainoed  with  grar^ef ruit.     It  is 
possible  to  obtain  grapefruit  in  any  Fr.iropean  capital  if  price  is  no  object, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  coimonly  used  by  people  of  moderate  mqans  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States. 

'There  can  be  no  definite  recomnenlation  made  calculated  to  stiau- 
late  European  consuiiipbion  of  /iroer  men  citrus  fruit.    Econoi^ic  conditions  in 
Eiirope  itself  are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  q^-'estion.    At  present  these 
conditions  preclude  any  rapid  exp:ansion  oi  our  citrus  trade  with  that  con- 
tinent with  each  actual  or  potential  iv.arket  ■-'er.-jandi ng  careful  consideration 
to  determine  its  readiness  and  ability  to  a'Bsorb  citrus  fruit.  ' 
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HOGS  Am  PORK  ERODUCTS:     INDICES  OF  FOEEIGN  SUPfLIES,  DEMAND  AID  PRICE 


:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

Co-untry  and  item 

:  Unit 

: 1909-13 

:1909-13 

:  Oct. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:Average 

:Avera;°;e 

:  1923 

:  1924 

:  1924 

United  Kinf?;dom: 

Production  - 

Fat  pigs  at  representa- 

tive English  markets 

:  Thousands 

: 

:  58 

:  50 

:  58 

Pigs  "bo^oght  for  c\iring 

:ay  118 

:aj  132 

t  122 

:  97 

:  125 

Supplies  of  Brit.  4 

Irish  pork  at  London 

:  Thousand 

Central  Markets  .... 

:  po^onds 

;   

;   

:  3,851 

:  4,140 

:  5,602 

Trade  - 

Im-ports  - 

Ham  and  "bacon 

.  II 

:  50,488 

•  47,726 

:  84,982 

:  91,056 

:  72,464 

II 

12, 197 

:  13,410 

:  15,158 

:  13,586 

:  20,362 

Exports  - 

Bacon,  hams  &  shoul- 

ders from  U.  S .  to 

'  c  / 

U.  K  

II 

r  22,312 

18,471 

•  37,279 

.  25,603 

: "23. 228 

Lard  fron  U.S.  to 

,c_l 

11 , 368 

9,  688 

13,295 

12 , 601 

16, 702 

Stocks  - 

Hams.hacon  &  shoulders 

Thousand 

21 

17 

6 

Liverpool  end  of  month  boxes 

Lard,  refined,  Liver- 

Thousand 

_  » 

—  —  • 

1.512: 

7,  934 

5,331. 

pool,  end  of  month  .. 

pounds  : 

Prices  at  Liverpool  - 

Dollars  per 

d/': 

Wiltshire  sides (Aner .) ■ 

100  lbs.  . 

17.  55 

19. 32 : 

Wiltshii  :,  sides(Can.  )  : 

II 

15. 69: 

14.87: 

18. 58: 

20.21: 

e/22 . 03 : 

Wiltshire  sides(Dan. )  : 

II 

16. 70; 

15. 50: 

21.41: 

22.80: 

24 .  59 : 

Lard,  Prime  Steam     '  : 

ti 

12.50: 

12 .  50 : 

14.46 : 

16.04: 

18.05: 

Denmark :                      .  : 

Production  -  : 

Pigs  killed  in  export  : 

• 

a/  196: 

slaughter  houses  ...  : 

Thousands  : 

a/  240: 

334: 

Trade  : 

Thousand 

h/ 

b/ 

cj 

cJ  \ 

Exports  of  "bacon  ....  : 

pounds  : 

21.896 : 

24,929: 

33,437: 

39,020: 

34 , 832  : 

a/  1911  -  1914  average  b/  1913. 

c/  Preliminary  d/  Wot  quoted. 

%l  Average  for  first  half  of  month. 
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HOGS  AJTO  POBK  PRODUCTS;     INDICES  01  FOREIGN  SUPPLIES,  DSL'IAIID  AlID  PRICE, 

COiSxRUED 


;  Sept. 

Oct. 

Country  and.  Itsin 

Unit 

1909-13 

.1909-13 

:  Oct. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

.  Averaj£;e 

"Average 

:  1923 

:  1924 

:  1924 

Gersiany : 

Production  - 

Receipt  of  ho^s  at  14 

\  212 

:  Thousands 

:  308 

:  325 

:  65 

:  196 

Slaioghter  of  hogs  at 

.  ii 

:  357 

:  379 

:  66 

:  225 

:  244 

Trade  - 

Imports  - 

:  Thousand 

;  pounds 

:  296 

:  282 

:  10,373 

:  4.482 

:  6.049 

:  17,082 

:  18,871 

:  34,585 

:  23,718 

:  25.869 

Exports  - 

Bacon  to  Germs.ny,  Sel- 

gium  &  Hether lands 

:c/ 

from  U.  S  

II 

:  1,391 

:  926 

■  17,338 

:  7,421 

:  9,800 

Lard  to  Gernany,  Eel- 

giiom  &  He ther lands  .  .  . 

:  ?c/ 

from  U.  S  

II 

:  17 , 004 

'  14,892 

36, 564 

32,825 

29.780 

Prices  - 

'Dollars  per 

Lard,  Hamburg  

:  100  Ihs. 

— 

— 

:  25.37 

:  16.47 

:  19.00 

Margarine,  'P^erlin 

Ii 

X  X  •  XV-/ 

13.29 

13.29 

Hoes,  live  weight, 

Seilin   

:  12.37 

12.27 

18.  81 

17.90 

17.  58 

Potatoes,  feeding, 

Berlin   

ii 

.  33 

.31 

Barley,  feeding) 

Leipzig 

I  ii 

1  73 

J-  .  '  w  . 

X  .  Ot: 

United  States: 

Producticxi  - 

Inspected  slaughter  hogs 

4  328  ' 

2,857: 

Trade  - 

cj     .  : 

Exports  of  ■bacon,  hams 

Thousand  : 

end  shoulders    ; 

pounds  : 

30,317: 

25,161: 

72,341: 

43, 117: 

39,610: 

II 

37, 503. 

.33,825: 

76,378: 

65.810: 

%2 . 802 : 

Stocks  -  : 

Lard  in  cold  storage  end  : 

d/  : 

d/  : 

cJ 

II 

83,755: 

46,838: 

35,225: 

84,198: 

31.566: 

Prices  -  : 

Dollars  per: 

Hogs,  Chicago    : 

100  Ihs.  : 

8.15: 

7.  93: 

7.42: 

9.  57 : 

9.91: 

Lard, prime  steam, Chicago  : 

II 

11.24: 

11.20: 

15.22: 

16.25: 

18.05: 

c/    Preliminary.  d/  1919-1923  average, 

e/    Cumberland  sides  included  in  exports  of  bacon  as  in  years  prior  to  1922, 
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BUTTER  PRICES  IN  LOS^OIi,  COPEKFAGSIT,  AEO' IIEW  YORK       '  ■ 


(By  CstlDle) 


-  .           Market  and  "butter  '    -  ■■ 

'.-   Octoher  30, 

Uoveniber  6 , 

:  I'Tovember 

13 

:  19B4 

:  1924 

1924 

:Cents  per  Ih . ' 

•.Cents  per  It. 

rCents  per 

lb 

- 

Copenhagen,  Official  Quotation 

.  '  ■  45 

3/4 

:  43 

42 . 8 

i^TeiT  York,  92  score  : 

1/2 

:  41 

:  •  41.5 

London: 

: Danish  • . .  ;  ,  , 

48 

:         45  1/4 

:  45.0 

■Dutch,  unsalted   

1/2 

:  46 

:  44.0 

42 

:        .  .  . . 

Irish,  uhsalted                .  .  . 

.  .  :   -  45 

1/4 

45  3/4  ■ 

1/4  . 

44  1/4 

:  41.9 

Australian  , .  . . 

5/4  ■ 

40 

38.4 

•Australian,  unsalted   

39.8' 

1/4 

39  1/4 

36.9 

■Canadian,  unsalted-  

■    :  41 

•41 

:  38.2 

Argentine,  unsalted   

.    •  41 

1/4  ; 

40  1/4 

38.6 

.  .  •    .  35 

1/4 

32  3/4  : 

33.6 

American  

:   ■  37 

1/4  1 

36  3/4  : 

34.0 

.  .  •    ■  40 

38 

37.7  - 

Quotations  are  an  average  of  the  range  of  prices. 
Quotations  converted  at  exchange  of  the  da,y. 


I 

GERl/iAN  HOG  MB  I  AT  MARKETS 


(By  Cable) 


Items     *  • 

Unit 

Vyeek  ending 

October.  29 

Foveraber  5 

ilJov  ember  12 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  uiarkets... 

Prices  of  hogs,  Berlin  . ',  

Prices  of  lard, tcs ., Hamburg  .. 
Price  of'  margarine,  Berlin  .  .  . 

:  Number 
;$per  100  lbs. 

u  - 

51  ,.423 
16.69 
19.23 
13.29  : 

48.382 
;  16.75 
18.42 
13.29  . 

:  55,110 
:•  16.15 
17.81 
13.29 

WovemlDer  19,  192U. 
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PRICES  OF  MSRICAN  i^PLES  III  BRITISH  MAEICETS 
 (v;eek  ending  Hovember  13,  132^)  


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Variety  and  grade  : 

Origin  ; 

Market  i 

NoVo  E 

192'+  : 

IJov.  I-), 

192'4 

Per  "barrel 

Per  barrel 

Yorks    All  grades ..»,». s 

Virginia  : 

London  : 

Oo.UO 

$5.23  - 

$6.02 

ti           n                     .  ' 

•  «  «  «  4  *  < 

II  • 

Liverpool  ; 

5.03 

5.95 

5.23  - 

6.26 

Jonathans"  "   

II  • 

II 

5.03 



60I7 

•  •  •  « 

Yello'-7  Nev;towns 

II  < 

II  . 

U.SO 

5«72 

h,e3  - 

G.U9 
6.U9 

Ben  Davis      All  grades  ; 

It  . 

II  . 

;4,30 

5«72 

:    U.63  - 

II            II                 II               U  1 

Maine  : 

11  . 

a  «  « 

♦  «  «  • 

1    5,10  - 

5  =  62 

Tlinesaps .        "  " 

.Virginia 

II  < 

U.12 

5.72 

X    U.UO  - 

5.79 

Stayraan  TJinesaps  "  " 

ti 

(London  : 

e  k  •  « 

♦  •  •  • 

:  5.10 

6J49 

Ganos                   "  " 

.Liverpool 

t  •  «  « 

«... 

:    5.23  - 

Baldivins              "  " 

i  Maine 

tt  . 

•  •  «  * 

•  • « • 

:    5.10  - 

7. OS 

Rhode  Island  Greenings 

All  grades 

n 

.  If 

•  •  •  • 

•  .  •  r 

i  U.63  - 

5J9 

,  Per  "box 

:    per  box 

Jonathans 

3.2U 

Extra  fancy. ........ 

Oregon-'Jasho 

11  . 

•  •  ■  • 

- 

«  «  «  « 

:     2.32  - 

»          II  ,  

;  Washington 

: London 

2.97 

- 

•  •  • » 

Fancy  ,  , . . . 

: Oregon 

:  Livei^pool 

:  2.52 

- 

2a97 

:     2.32  - 

3.2U 

If   

:  Washington 

:  " 

.  • .  • 

— 

• . .  • 

:    2.32  - 

3.2i+ 

II  , . 

.  11 

; London 

- 

.  2.97 

e  «  •  • 

C  grade  0 

: Liverpool 

•  •  •  • 

- 

•  «  »  • 

:    I.S5  - 

2.7s 

ti   ,  ^ , 

•.Oregon 

:  " 

.  1.33 

— 

2,29 

:    I.S5  - 

2.73 

:  Vfeshington 

: London 

.  2.52 

2o7^4 

•  *  «  • 

YelloT,?  He  ivt  017ns 

Extra  fancy  

: Oregon 

;  II 

2.52 

- 

3.03 

■         »  •  ♦  » 

•  #  •  • 

Fancy  , 

: Liverpool 

:  2,52 

3.03 

•  «  #  « 

C  grade   

.  II 

:  " 

2,52 

2,97 

•         f  •  «  • 

*  *  «  • 

All  grades.  

;  II 

:  " 

«  «  «  • 

2.59  - 

3. Us 

II          It     , , ,  ^  

: California 

:  " 

-  l»S3 

2.29 

:    2,ll[  - 

2.2S 

If         II     ,  ,  .  ,   

.  II 

; London 

>          .  c  •  * 

•  a  •  « 

:    2.32  - 

2.UU 

II          It  ,....,«,,, 

: Oregon 

; 

.  2c52 

3.U3 

2  JS  - 

3.13 

Rome  Beaaty 

Extra  fancy,  

:  Washington 

: Liverpool  , 

«  •  •  • 

r  «  •  * 

2.32  - 

3.24 

Fancy  

:  " 

:  " 

■  «  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

2,32  - 

3.2^ 

G  grade  

:  " 

:  " 

t  •  »  • 

1.S5  - 

2.7s 

All  grades  

:  " 

: London 

•  •  «  • 

«  k  f  • 

2.32  - 

2,UU 

Wine saps 

Extra,  fancy  , . , 

: Oregon-lash . 

: Liverpool  : 

«  •  «  • 

«  «  •  ff  « 

2,32  - 

3.2U 

Fancy,  

:  " 

;        "  ; 

2.52 

2.97  ; 

2.32  - 

3.2^ 

C  grade,  

:  " 

:  " 

i.o3 

2»29  : 

l*S5  - 

2.7s 

Delicioas 

Fancy*  , 

: Oregon 

: Liverpool 

2.s6 

3.20  : 

»  •  «  « 

•  •  •  • 

C  griide.  

•  It 

•  It 

1.03 

2.29  : 

«  «  «  » 

4  f  i  • 

Spltzenbargs 

3.2U 

E:;tra  f  ancj'", «,..,,«, 

:  Oregon-'Jash, 

:        "  : 

•  •  •  ■» 

« . » *  > 

2.32  - 

Fancy.  

:        "  : 

2.52 

2.97  : 

2.32  " 

3.2U 

C  grade  

:  II 

1  " 

1,S3 

2.29  • 

lrS5  - 

2.7s 
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